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Depersonalization of Industry 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


In one of his books the late lamented Chesterton makes the 
paradoxical but profoundly just remark that “‘when things go 
very wrong, we need an unpractical man.’’! This is his uncon- 
ventional way of saying that, when really serious disorders arise 
about anything, we have to go back to the philosophy of the 
thing and inquire into its nature and purpose. That situation 
has come about with regard to the economic order, which at the 
moment functions so poorly that it may be said not to work at all. 
The machinery of production has come to a standstill, and all ef- 
forts to prime it have met with but very indifferent success. The 
economic expert, who looks upon himself as a very practical man, 
with his theories of mass-production, economy of effort and effi- 
ciency, is at his wits’ end. Surely, there is no use in speaking of 
cheaper and more effective methods of production if there is no 
demand for the product. At this point the social philosopher, 
for whom the practical economist in the days of prosperity had 
only contempt, must enter and clear up certain fundamental ques- 
tions before the economic process can again be started. It is no 
longer a question of the efficiency of production but of the purpose 
of production. Practice is concerned only with means, but 
philosophy investigates ends. 

The old economic theory held that the aim of the economic 
process is to create wealth. True, wealth has been created, but 
unlike the music it does not ‘‘go round and round.” It is a static 
wealth, which on account of its immobility results in industrial 
stagnation. The solution of the difficulty accordingly cannot 
lie in the production of more wealth of the same type but rather 


1“What’s Wrong with the World?” (New York City). 
1233 
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in the creation of fluid wealth—that is, a wealth which is ab- 
sorbed, and hence must be continually renewed, thus keeping the 
wheels of industry going. We advance a step further and state 
that wealth, if it is to have any sense at all and if it is to keep in- 
dustry in motion, must be wealth for use and consumption. As 
we have gone over this ground before, we now merely summarize 
the argument by repeating that wealth for use is wealth in rela- 
tion to man and society. To maintain the right balance between 
production and consumption and to enable consumption to keep 
pace with production, it is essential that the various factors 
entering into the creation of wealth acquire by their productive 
activities and services claims to share in the ultimate product to 
such an extent that the created wealth will really be consumed. 
If this is accomplished, the economic process will actually be self- 
perpetuating. Social wealth, in other words, must be self-dis- 
tributory. Such self-distribution will not, as experience has 
amply demonstrated, be effected automatically, but must be 
brought about by ethical regulation. Unless the national wealth 
is consumed by its producers (and we take producer in that com- 
prehensive sense which embraces all those who render some valu- 
able social service), it becomes a useless thing that encumbers the 
earth and reacts unfavorably on economic life. Unused and ac- 
cumulated national wealth is not only futile, but furthermore 
clogs the whole economic machinery. Here we have the salient 
point which the old economical theory persistently overlooked, 
since it failed to inquire into the purpose of wealth, which is to 
serve the needs of man and society. Purposive production is 
motivated by the desire to supply in an adequate manner the 
wants of society and to create the conditions of its own uninter- 
rupted functioning by maintaining a widely diffused purchasing 
power in the community. That brings us back to the pivotal 
but now almost forgotten doctrine that man is the aim and meas- 
ure of all economic activity. Sane economics will insist on the 
human and personal character of industry, for when this factor is 
left out of consideration production loses all meaning and is de- 
prived of every principle of regulation; it is carried on blindly 
without a definite plan, and becomes as the facts have proved 
utterly chaotic and self-destructive. Surveying the hopeless 
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impasse into which modern industry has maneuvered itself, the 
unpractical man of Chesterton would say: ‘‘You have thought of 
things, and you have forgotten man for whom in reason the things 
ought to be. You have goods on your hands which you do not 
want, and which others who need and want them cannot buy be- 
cause you so managed affairs that they were left without ability 
to purchase. Your goods will melt away and perish, and you 
will not be richer. Well, then, produce a living, self-perpetuating 
wealth which will renew the riches of the rich and ensure well- 
being for all. This you do if you adapt production to needs, so 
that there will always be demand and a steady flow of goods, and 
if you arrange matters in such a way that the consumer really has 
the means to acquire the goods which he needs and which you 
wish to dispose of, lest further production become unprofitable. 
This is not magic but plain sense. It is moreover justice and 
morality. If reduced to practice, it will result in an even and 
steady development of industry, and will benefit all concerned.”’ 
The unpractical philosopher is right, and we shall see how the 
scheme can be carried out in practice. 

If the depersonalization of industry and business must be made 
responsible for all our economic woes and ills, then the remedy for 
our troubles will naturally lie in a consistent personalization of 
our economic system and of all economic relations. To the con- 
crete details of this reconstruction we will now address ourselves. 


The Norm of Human Wants 


Need is the incentive which leads to economic activity. The 
needs of man are manifold and complex, and their satisfaction re- 
quires versatile and sustained effort. Legitimately these needs 
may be expanded and refined, thus producing civilization and 
culture. If man were content with a crude and primitive satis- 
faction of his bodily needs, he would never get beyond the stage 
of the barbarian and would degenerate in idleness. Withal, 
human needs must always remain under the supreme control of 
the spirit and be regulated by right reason. The inordinate 
stimulation of artificial wants and their satisfaction for the mere 
sake of profit become a source of decadence and at the same time a 
cause of social injustice. Where the resourcefulness of reason 
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only ministers to the senses, man, as Goethe remarks, becomes 
more brutish than the brute itself. The nature and quality of 
the goods produced must be determined by their destination for 
human use. The commercial interest must yield to the higher 
spiritual point of view, or otherwise industry will turn into a 
corrupter of man. 


The Subject of Industrial Activity 

Man as an individual and person is the subject of economic 
activity. Activity cannot be detached from the agent. No hu- 
man activity can or may be depersonalized, and hence man can 
never become for others a mere instrument and means. Labor 
is under no circumstances a commodity, but always an intimately 
personal thing. In this connection Wilhelm Lexis says appro- 
priately: ‘““Human activity even in the form of pure manual labor 
always rises above mechanical performance and is the outcome of 
a being whose personal nature and peculiar dignity must never be 
forgotten. Machines are only the means of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the labor of those who serve and supervise them.’” 
This consideration opens up fruitful perspectives. 

The division and specialization of labor should never reach that 
point where they stultify man and leave him only a trivial opera- 
tion which makes no appeal to his human faculties and reduces 
him to the status of an animated machine. This overspecializa- 
tion resulting from our present-day mass production has been in- 
spired solely by the desire for profit. It is not in the interest of 
the product nor the benefit of man and society. Specialization, 
drudgery and unpleasant occupations cannot entirely be elimi- 
nated, but they can be relieved by proper diversification. It is 
not becoming that any man should be so entirely restricted to one 
manipulation that he is thereby unfitted for any other occupa- 
tion. It is of this type of labor that Pius XI writes with scathing 
condemnation: ‘‘And so bodily labor, which was decreed by Provi- 
dence for the good of man’s body and soul even after original sin, 
has everywhere been changed into an instrument of strange per- 
version: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 
formed, where men are corrupted and degraded.’’* Dehumani- 


2 “Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre”’ (Leipzig). 
8 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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zation of labor with its inevitable degrading influences appears 
when the vital fact that the industrial worker is a human personal- 
ity that cannot be cut into two halves—one a working machine 
and one a spiritual entity—is forgotten.‘ 

Efficiency is an important law of industry, but when it comes 
to man this law must be tempered by due regard for his human 
dignity. The productive ability is not to be exploited to the detri- 
ment of his higher moral and spiritual interests. Human effi- 
ciency has limits which must be respected. This is a moral duty, 
but it is also socially advantageous. The broken machine can 
simply be discarded, but the human derelict becomes a charge on 
the community. Not to wear him out before his time and to keep 
him self-supporting as long as possible, is not only ordinary hu- 
maneness but likewise economic wisdom. 

Since labor is a personal activity, and since the rational agent 
is the end of his own activity, labor must first of all be referred to 
the worker. By divine ordinance labor has the inherent purpose 
of supplying the worker with what he needs for his sustenance. 
Labor, as a consequence, cannot be detached from the person nor 
sold without reference to its essential purpose. Under all circum- 
stances it must primarily support the worker. The exploitation 
of labor, therefore, always is a crime against a person. 

We can approach the same subject in another way. Ina sim- 
ple economic order the personal relation between labor and the 
individual is quite obvious. The man who owns a small plot of 
ground plants it for himself. He produces for his own needs. In 
our complex economic system this personal relation becomes 
somewhat obscured. The man who works in a shoe factory, and 
finishes a dozen or more shoes a day, patently does not produce 
these shoes for himself. Still his work is self-regarding. As his 
whole productive capacity is exhausted in the manufacture of 
shoes, it follows that by this very work he must be enabled to live 
decently. Whatever full-time work a man performs, must put 
him in a condition to secure that amount of exchangeable goods 
or money which is necessary to enable him to live. 

Man is the subject of industrial activity also as a social being, 


‘Cfr. L. P. Jacks, ‘‘The Vicious Circle of Mass Production,” in The Hibbert 
Journal (July, 1924). 
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a member in a community. This fact is a great advantage to 
man, because in codperation with others his own productivity is 
enormously enhanced. From these premises we deduce two corol- 
laries. The first is that any worker may expect to live better in 
society than if he worked in isolation. Social productiveness 
naturally must benefit every member of the community. Its 
fruits may not be appropriated by any class, because they are the 
result of social organization. It also follows that, as soon as this 
complex economic situation arises, social regulation of industrial 
activity becomes imperative lest the advantages of social pro- 
ductiveness redound exclusively to the benefit of the few. Cus- 
tom may suffice to regulate adequately and fairly industrial rela- 
tions in primitive conditions, particularly since in that case man 
deals immediately with man; but when the economic system be- 
comes complicated and when man-to-man relation is no longer ap- 
parent, legislation is necessary to bring order and justice into the 
complex structure. 

In society labor assumes the character of a social service. Its 
purpose is no longer merely to minister to individual needs but 
also to cater to the needs of society in general. This fact imposes 
on society the duty to exercise proper vigilance so that everyone 
receives a just and fair reward for the services he renders. 

There is another aspect to the social character of industrial ac- 
tivity which we must understand to realize the full absurdity of 
liberalistic individualism in the domain of industry. Industry is 
socially conditioned to such an extent that individual endeavor is 
completely dwarfed. The individual contribution, whatever it 
may be, is practically insignificant, and is lost and merged in the 
common work like a drop in the ocean. Aptly Father Antonin 
Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P., writes: ‘‘Is our labor not dependent on 
and helped by the material, intellectual and moral conditions 
which are embodied in our social environment, and which in turn 
represent the crystallization of the myriad efforts of men of the 
present and past generations?. .. Our labor is far more the labor 
of others and of all than our own. Our own labor dwindles to in- 
significant proportions when compared to the immense amount of 
previous labor by which present-day production is made possible. 
Society is responsible for 90%, if not more, of the productiveness 
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of our individual activity, and hence it seems reasonable and just 
that it should have something to say relative to the disposition of 
this sur-value which it adds.”® We can apply this line of thought 
to capital and the machine. The machine is the outcome of the 
intellectual and manual labor of many; in fact, it may well be 
looked upon as a social product. It would be utterly absurd if 
the owner of the machine claimed for himself the superior pro- 
ductiveness of mechanical devices which have been made possible 
only by the concerted efforts of many and on the basis of social 
coéperation. Accordingly, the fruits of increased productiveness 
of human labor in our days belong to all the members of society, 
which is the chief cause of higher industrial efficiency. Every- 
one of us is too much beholden to society to demand for himself 
the entire product of his activity; he must share it with his 
fellow-men and society for the simple and cogent reason that 
there is a part in this product which is not due to himself but to 
social and combined effort. This demand has nothing socialistic 
or communistic in it, but constitutes merely the expression of the 
actual and undeniable dependence of the individual on his fellow- 
men and the social body. It is fully in accord with what has been 
called Christian solidarism. The same may be said with regard 
to large accumulations of capital, which like a mighty stream have 
been achieved by the combination of contributions coming from 
numerous sources. The machine as well as capital, therefore, are 
a social inheritance to which all have contributed and by which all 
must benefit. Though privately owned and as yet managed and 
controlled exclusively by the owners, they must be administered 
in a manner beneficial to society. In the light of history irre- 
sponsible individualism in industry is the most absurd thing con- 
ceivable, and the selfish exploitation of the factory, most emphati- 
cally a social creation and a social institution and a social oppor- 
tunity rooted in the past and embedded in social soil, is an intoler- 
able abuse. 

The employer-employe relation implies a subordination of the 
latter to the former, but this subordination is not that of a tool to 
a person but of one person to another. Employer and employe 
codperate in the production of goods on the same personal level; 





5 “Socialisme et Christianisme” (Paris). 
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they are united as two human beings aiming at a common objec- 
tive. On this subject we can appropriately quote Father H. 
Pesch, S.J., who writes: “The laborer working in the service of 
an employer as a human being stands on the same line as the em- 
ployer, and together with the latter is the subject of economic 
activity. As active producer he accepts the direction of the em- 
ployer, without however either forfeiting his own personality or 
surrendering his own purposes. He serves as a man who subor- 
dinates himself to a man, not as a thing which is subject to the 
dominion of man.’’® From this fundamental ethical principle, 
following from the essential nature and dignity of the human per- 
son, a number of conclusions relative to joint management of in- 
dustry can readily be deduced. 


Economic Activity Is Not Creation 


Economic activity modifies the products of nature in some man- 
ner, and thus renders them available for human use. There is in 
the final product always something which is not due to human 
activity, individual or social. Though this is a rather obvious 
fact, it cuts, if rightly understood, the ground from under Lib- 
eralism and Socialism. Both Liberalism and Socialism ascribe 
to economic activity the quality of creativeness, and derive from 
this property the absolute character of human property. Liber- 
alism sees in the capitalist the creator of industrial values, and as a 
consequence makes him the irresponsible lord and master of these 
things. What man has created, he owns absolutely. Hence, 
property has no duties attached to it and the owner may use it as 
he pleases. Socialism, on the other hand, makes social economic 
activity the exclusive source of economic values. On this hy- 
pothesis all wealth belongs to society. The nationalization of 
property is a necessary conclusion if this false premise is accepted. 
As a matter of fact, neither individual nor social activity can be 
regarded as the creative source of economic goods and values, 
and hence neither the liberalistic nor the socialistic theories with 
regard to property can be maintained. Against Liberalism we 
say that private ownership can never be divorced from all social 
obligations, and against Socialism we proclaim that society can- 


6 “Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie”’ (Freiburg). 
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not abolish private property. Both Liberalism and Socialism by 
stressing the creative nature of economic activity have in mind to 
dispossess God, who is the Creator, and to emancipate property 
from all moral restrictions. In reality, since God is the creator, 
human ownership whether it be individual or social always re- 
mains a stewardship, and the goods of this earth must minister 
to the ends for which God has intended them. The economic 
order must recognize its dependence on, and fit itself into, the 
universal order which is governed by the will of God and the laws 
of morality. Thus, the economic order takes on a different com- 
plexion if we introduce the personal point of view. 








Preparing for October 
By THE R1GHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


No other month in the civil calendar has received so much de- 
votional stress from the highest ecclesiastical authority as the 
month of October. The stress is made obvious by the note pre- 
fixed in the Ordo to the first day of that month. This fact may 
well cover and color our preachments during this holy season 
(the first day of October down to and including the first two days 
of November) so as to make our preaching tributary, in one way 
or another, to the general devotional character thus strongly 
declared to the laity. 

Since every day of the season is thus rendered valuable in 
rather an extraordinary fashion, no doubt the parish announce- 
ments made at the Masses on the last Sunday of September will 
clearly declare how the indulgences can be gained and the peculiar 
time (according to the custom of each parish), whether at daily 
Mass or at evening services, when the devotions will occur. 
Such an announcement could also be repeated on the first Sunday 
of October by way of particular emphasis on the great value of 
the devotions, as well as of the indulgences so easily to be geined. 

Our Sunday Masses permit but little space nowadays for a 
large treatment of any subject. But the Holy Rosary is a very 
large subject, whether it is considered historically or devotionally. 
Accordingly, my own thought in this connection is that, on every 
day of the season thus outlined under the general description of 
“October Devotions,’ the prescribed devotions should be al- 
located to the evenings rather than to either the Sunday or the 
daily Mass or Masses.' The Sundays are comparatively few, 
far apart, and limited in time by the schedule of Masses in city 
‘churches. A daily Mass ordinarily assembles but a very small 
portion of the parish folk. On the other hand, evening devotions 


1 Since many of those who attend Mass on Sunday fail to attend evening devo- 
tions, some instruction—as much as the time limits may permit—might well be given 
on the avoidance of mechanical routine in the recitation of the Rosary, on the indul- 
gences to be gained, and the like subjects, at all of the Sunday Masses. The evening 
devotions could nevertheless be given without reference to the sermons or sermonettes 
delivered at the Sunday Masses. 
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that consist of the same devotional items, day after day for a 
whole month, are apt to become fatiguing and mechanically per- 
formed because of their unvarying sameness. The announce- 
ment referred to above might therefore profitably include the 
statement that each evening would present a “‘familiar talk’’ (not a 
“‘sermon’’) on some one or other of the phases of the Holy Rosary, 
historically? and devotionally considered. In view of a (perhaps) 
not unnatural fear in the minds of the laity that they were being 
invited to a series of ordinary sermons, it might be proper to 
add that the proposed little talks would be interesting as well as 
brief. 

The thought behind any one of the talks would be to present in 
it a fairly complete and rounded scheme dealing with just one 
subject. In spite of the fact that many of our good folk say five 
decades of the Rosary often, and perhaps every day, some of them 
have, quite probably, only vague ideas about the devotion and 
the manner of its proper recitation. Whatever notions of it they 
may have gained in parish school or church, may have long since 
grown either dim or inaccurate.* Besides this, a mechanical 
recitation may have grown habitual. 

The little talks could be made interesting by avoiding the ap- 
pearance of direct teaching to the assembled congregation. A 
sort of “lay figure’’ could be brought into our dicussions—for 
instance, a kindly mannered and well-intentioned Protestant who 
inquires of a Catholic friend concerning the devotion, its purpose, 
its meaning, its reasonableness, its supposed power for good. The 
Catholic friend replies in like manner and spirit, and gives the 
desired information to the Protestant inquirer. 


2 The historical items will not be treated controversially or argumentatively, as, 
for instance, in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia.’”’ For the present purpose, I think the 
brief treatment accorded to this matter by Father Sullivan in his ‘“‘The Visible 
Church”’ (2nd edition, page 143) preferable and sufficiently informative. His book 
is designed as ‘‘a text-book for Catholic Schools,” but not for the very young folk: 
“It is a manual for advanced classes.’”” When I use the word “‘historically,”’ I refer 
to such things as are described in Lessons V and VI of the Breviary (7 Oct.), and as 
are intimated in the words beginning Lesson V: ‘‘Innumerabiles porro fructus ex 
hac tam salutari institutione in christianam rempublicam dimanarunt.” 

3In the Preface of his volume noted above, Fr. Sullivan remarks that, while 
“the doctrinal part of Catholicism has been, as a rule, well taught in our Catholic 
schools, there has been a long-felt need of a book which would be a supplement to 
these doctrinal catechisms—a book which would give, in a form adapted to the class- 
room, a thorough explanation of the external practices of our Church.” The great 
majority of our hearers have had only the ordinary catechetical, doctrinal instruction 
Sey to by Father Sullivan, and this may have grown very dim in the course of 
the years. 
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As a simple matter of fact, or at least of probability, Catholics 
may confront such questions and may have to squirm out of an 
answer by devious means. An illustration comes to my mind. 
If a Catholic were asked what the three beads that precede the 
decades really mean, he might never have read or been told the 
answer. Certainly, I have looked through several likely sources 
of information on this point, without finding it treated. The 
long article on the Rosary in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia’”’ is 
largely historical and argumentative and finely informative, but 
it says nothing about the three beads. Neither does the ‘“‘New 
Catholic Dictionary” in its much briefer treatment. Father 
Weidenhan’s admirably condensed ‘‘Catholic Dictionary for the 
Catholic Laity” gives greater space to ‘‘Rosary,’”’ but does not 
refer to this one small detail. As for the many Catechisms I 
have consulted, only one of them attempts an explanation of the 
three beads.‘ 

Perhaps some of my readers will indulge in a quiet smile that 
such a pother is made over the three small beads. To me, how- 
ever, they are symbolic of various much more important things. 
For instance: (a) What answer would my readers give to an 
inquiring convert who (very naturally, I think) should undertake 
to say the beads for the first time, and therefore seek appropriate 
information on every section of the beads? (b) That no lay 
Catholic has as yet asked us a question about the three beads is 
no proof, or even acceptable intimation, that our pious folk 
understand either their symbolism or that of the fifteen decades 
(“the Psalter of Mary’’) or, indeed, of why the word decade 
should be used. (c) If the three beads were wholly omitted in 
our recitation of the Rosary, should we lose the indulgences, plen- 
ary or partial, variously allotted to this great devotion? And, 


4 Some illustrations may be in order here. The ‘‘Catechism of Christian Doctrine, 
No. 4, Revised according to the Code of 1918,” is a fairly advanced Course provided 
by the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. It is a well-printed, well- 
bound book of some 400 pages. The Rosary is dispatched in slightly less than half 
of one page, and of course no details (such as that of the three beads) could be given. 
Cardinal Gasparri’s ‘‘The Catholic Catechism” (complete edition) merely gives the 
titles of the 15 Mysteries without any details of how the Rosary is to be said (e.g., 
there is no mention of the 15 decades, of the 5 decades, of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Gloria Patri). All of these details are obviously 
expected to be given by the teacher. But the teacher is often a lay person only parti- 
ally instructed. As the Roman satirist asked: ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” 
It would no doubt prove tedious to add here the titles and an indication of the various 
but always very short treatments accorded to the Rosary in the many other Cate- 
chisms I consulted. 
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apropos of this, what distinction is made between ‘“‘beads’’ and 
‘Rosary’? (d) Are the three beads a necessary portion of the 
‘“chaplet’’—and, by the way, why are five decades styled a 
“chaplet,’’ or the whole fifteen the ‘Rosary’? If we are to 
‘meditate’ on the fifteen Mysteries of the complete Rosary, or 
on the five Mysteries of one of its chaplets, what subject for 
meditation would the three little beads properly suggest—if any? 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow’’—and I think that our little 
section of the three beads could symbolize still more important 
matters than have been specifically indicated thus far. For 
instance: (e) Since no title of a Mystery has been allotted to 
them, and a specialized meditation theme is not obviously sug- 
gested by them, what should be our mental attitude towards 
them or towards the decades? Is it necessary that we should 
make specifically allotted meditations on the Mysteries, or is it 
sufficient just to treat the Paters, Aves, and Glorias as purely 
individual prayers and therefore to be treated merely with the 
pious attention which we ought to give them in our morning and 
night prayers? (f) Since the three beads are found equally 
placed—and only once—in both the complete Rosary and in any 
ordinary ‘‘beads’’ consisting of one chaplet of five decades, are 
they essentials or only pious supernumeraries in the devotion 
called the ‘“‘Rosary’’? (g) In the popular song entitled ‘“The 
Rosary”’ (still heard very often on the radio) the lovelorn swain 
declares that at the end of the beads: ‘‘a cross I find.” Is it 
“the cross’’ that suffices for the specially allotted indulgence, or 
must it be either a crucifix or a medal stamped with a cross? 
What is the difference between a cross and a crucifix in the minds 
of the laity? (h) When Pius XI granted a plenary indulgence 
(under the usual conditions) devote recitantibus a single chaplet of 
the Rosary, does devote imply necessary meditation on the assigned 
Mysteries or only a pious attention to the words of the Pater and 
the Aves in each decade? (i) And all this leads to the further 
and, for the present, the final queries concerning the danger of 
a merely mechanical recitation of the beads. 
II 

It may easily be that the little section of three beads—the 

very humble illustration which I have chosen to point a moral— 
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appears of no consequence to the pious laity. Doubtless, our 
good folk are not puzzled by them and are not desirous of any 
explanation regarding them. At any rate, I asked a pious old 
lady about them, and she admitted she attached no idea whatso- 
ever to them. Similarly, a certain priest appeared to be 
‘“‘stumped”’ by a question as to their symbolism. The laity seem 
to understand well enough that the smaller beads are meant for 
the Hail Marys, and that, accordingly, the three little beads 
indicate three Hail Marys—and they let it go at that without 
troubling their minds about the symbolism. In this they are not 
so much to be criticized as envied, perhaps; for when I tried to 
get authoritative information on the three smaller beads, I got 
quite different answers. In his excellent book, ““The Visible 
Church,”’ Father Sullivan gives no explanation of them, although 
he describes briefly and accurately the customary manner of 
reciting the Rosary in the United States. Father Faerber’s 
Catechism says that the three Hail Marys ask ‘‘for the grace of 
faith, hope and charity.’”’ It is the only Catechism which, so 
far as I know, attempts to solve the puzzle of the three small 
beads. Whether this solution is original with him, I do not know. 
If it is, a reader might be permitted to offer a different solution, 
namely, that the three beads symbolize the threefold relation- 
ship of Our Lady to the Blessed Trinity sometimes described as 
“Daughter of the Eternal Father, Mother of the Incarnate Word, 
Bride of the Holy Spirit.’ In ‘The Beauties of the Catholic 
Church,” translated from the German by Father Shadler (Pustet, 
1882), we find that the three Hail Marys are said “‘in honor of the 
Blessed Trinity’’ (page 194). My readers may have come upon 
still other solutions. I do not happen to know of any authentically 
authoritative explanation of the three small beads. If a priest 
should be asked concerning their meaning or symbolism, I do 
not know of any better answer than that ‘‘various explanations” 
are given of them, as various types of piety suggest to writers 
on the subject. We are not, however, done with them as yet, 
for they lead naturally to another consideration. 


III 


A suggestion has been made above that our sermonettes or 
familiar talks in October Devotions might desirably take the 
form of replies to a sort of “lay figure’’ who either ‘‘objects’”’ to 
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our Catholic Rosary or simply desires information concerning it. 
Such a figure is introduced into, and continues throughout, the 
fairly large book of Father Shadler’s, referred to above in con- 
nection with the three small beads. His volume has an Introduc- 
tion by the learned Bishop Lynch of Charleston, who praises highly 
the ‘‘form of dialogue, so true to human nature, and, from the 
days of Socrates, accepted as the best and most efficient form of 
presenting even abstruse subjects without tiring the mind.” 
The dialogue in this book is carried on between the pastor of a 
thoroughly Catholic parish and a young man who, having visited 
foreign parts, has returned to the parish with a sense of superior 
wisdom and a questioning mind. Perhaps such a dialogue-form 
could be employed during the October devotions. The present 
paper, however, does not contemplate that precise proceeding, 
but merely the preacher’s manner of suggesting the dialogue-form 
by himself putting the questions into the mouth of any non- 
Catholic friend of a parishioner and then replying to the questions 
thus indirectly propounded. The slight diffusion and the rapid 
disappearance of good Catholic books lead me to suspect that 
Father Shadler’s volume may now be practically inaccessible, 
and it may not be superfluous to illustrate the method of the book 
which, as it happens, is the only one (except the Catechism of 
Father Faerber) out of very many that I have consulted, which 
attempts to explain the puzzle of the three small beads. Ten 
pages (189-199) are devoted to a description of the Rosary, in 
the course of which the questioner says: ‘Your instruction on 
prayer is certainly beautiful, and cannot help proving of service 
to him who follows it. Still, it cannot be denied that the monotony 
of the devotion of the Rosary is particularly calculated to call 
forth distractions.’’ Having described the three grand divisions 
or parts, the pastor adds: ‘Each one of the three parts commences 
with the Apostles’ Creed, together with three ‘Hail Marys’ in 
honor of the Blessed Trinity.’”’ And so we have the explanation 
for the three little beads given glancingly, as it were, but withal 
satisfactorily. 

A question similar to that concerning the three beads might be 
concerned with the other one hundred and fifty Hail Marys in 
the complete Rosary. Why just ten small beads in the sub- 
sections? Again the answer is given simply by the pastor: 
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“The Angelical Salutation being repeated ten times is the reason 
why that portion of the Rosary is called a decade—the word 
decade signifying the sum or number of ten. The ‘Hail Mary’ 
is repeated one hundred and fifty times, to correspond with the 
one hundred and fifty Psalms of the Royal Prophet; hence this 
devotion is by some called the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin, as 
the Book of Psalms is called the Psalter of David.” In order to 
preclude any learned objection to the ascription of the Book of 
Psalms to ‘‘the Royal Prophet’ exclusively, we might merely 
refer to ‘the Book of Psalms’’ without further qualification, or 
more simply omit the reference to the Rosary as the ‘Psalter of 
the Blessed Virgin.”’ 

What has just been said may have proved tedious to my 
readers, as though I were venturing to carry coals to Newcastle. 
I have wished to illustrate a method, and not to impart informa- 
tion. The point is, of course, that the laity may be quite oblivi- 
ous of these things. But, since many of them may already know 
them, the method of the “lay figure’’ or of the ‘‘dialogue-form”’ 
would convey desirable information to the ignorant without of- 
fending the already well-instructed portion of our hearers. The 
preacher would thus appear in the guise of a debater rather than 
of a formal teacher. 

The October Devotions stretch from October 1 to November 2, 
inclusively. What thoroughly relevant topics, treated separately 
and in rounded form, can furnish us with sufficient matter for 
these thirty-three days? 

A few years ago, a certain pastor told me of a member of his 
parish who was an educated man of more than average ability, 
and who spontaneously (and somewhat querulously) declared 
that he did not know his religion. The pastor appeared to take 
this assertion as a hint that his sermons might well be improved 
in respect of instructing his hearers. I need not here enter upon 
the large question of our catechetical failures, so minutely analysed 
during the past score or so of years and with such profusion of new 
methods suggested for our adoption. It is a dismal retrospect 
(and, mayhap, prospect, as well). If it were assumed that our 
scholastic instruction was intelligently given and fairly well 
apprehended by our youthful scholars in religious doctrine and 
devotional practice, there would still remain the duty of an oc- 
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casional refurbishing of the olden instruction so that it might not 
grow more and more darkened by the accumulated dust of the 
passing years. Even the students in our colleges and ecclesiastical 
seminaries are repeatedly advised to do this very thing in order 
to retain the acquired knowledge. For several years after priestly 
ordination, the young priests must submit to annual examinations 
in what they had zealously studied and well apprehended in their 
seminary training. Why? Most largely, in order that they may 
not forget what they have studied. 

Our laity may similarly need much reiteration of the olden 
instructions. It happens that October has been made into a 
peculiarly devotional month by Decree of the Holy Father. Dur- 
ing it, the laity might very well go to school again, as it were. 
It also happens that the devotion of the Holy Rosary is a peculiarly 
comprehensive and withal a detailed summary of the Incarnation 
doctrine, with its corollaries of a resulting practical devotion to 
the Incarnate Word. Let me quote a portion of a treatment by 
Canon Cafferata in illustration: 

‘The Rosary has been called ‘an epitome of the Gospel,’ recalling 
to us as it does the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the consoling doctrine 
of the Redemption by the sacred blood-shedding, and the hopeful 
and helpful teaching of the future rewards.... The Rosary Mys- 
teries, like fifteen faithful mirrors, reflect back to us the ways and 
life, the words and actions, the joys, the sorrows and triumphs of 
Our Lord. As fifteen lifelike pictures, they reveal to us, as in a cine- 
matograph, the scenes and incidents of which the Gospel is the 
faithful record, and the historic personages who took part in them. 
We see Mary and Joseph and Elizabeth, and the two Johns, and 
Anna, and Simeon, and the Doctors of the Law, Pilate and Herod, 
the Jews and the Roman soldiers and the Centurion, the Apostles, 
and the Angels on earth and in heaven; but above them all—like 
Saul ‘head and shoulders above the prophets’—we see Jesus, the 
central figure around which all revolve, the Sun which illumines all, 
the Sheaf before which all fall down in lowly adoring love. As an 
eloquent preacher, of eloquence beyond the power of words, the 
Rosary preaches to us ‘The Way, the Truth and the Life.’ Asa most 
convincing teacher it impresses upon us, in a manner which we can- 
not gainsay, ‘the wonderful ways of God.’ ” 

A separate, vividly dramatic, sermonette on a single Mystery 
of the Rosary could obviously furnish enough matter for a familiar 
talk on each of the Fifteen Mysteries—and thus 15 out of our 33 
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days are accounted for. These might be taken up first of all, 
in order that the laity might have an object-lesson in the manner 
of meditating on the Mysteries, of making their meaning and 
importance more evident and more practical to average intel- 
ligences or mentalities. 

My mind hereupon reverts, however, to the old book composed 
by John Anselm Mannock, O.S.B., but not printed by himself as 
author. It first appeared in the year 1752 (how often since, I 
do not know). It is styled a ‘“‘Catechism”’ (but it contains some 
125,000 words compressed into a slight and well-printed volume). 
Before saying anything about the Rosary, it devotes 3700 words 
to ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer’’ and 2200 words to ‘“‘The Hail Mary.” 
This latter topic leads to a very slight mention of the Rosary: 
“A prayer so excellent cannot be too often repeated; learn then 
to say the Rosary, which is composed of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Hail Mary, and endeavor to obtain the indulgences which 
are granted to those who undertake that devotion.” 

He correctly notes that the Rosary is essentially composed of 
but two great prayers, the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria. 
And his treatments of these two prayers could be used as bases 
for several discourses in the October series. It is customary for 
us to add the Apostles’ Creed, the Gloria Patri, the Salve Regina 
with its versicle and response, and a special Oratio (of the Rosary). 
These additional prayers offer much opportunity for several ser- 
monettes or familiar talks. To all of these, the Holy Father adds, 
for the October devotions, the Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
(Ora pro nobis versicle and Concede prayer) and the prayer in 
honor of St. Joseph. To this growing list of suggestions we shall 
add separate talks on the Fifteen Mysteries, on the Rosary as a 
whole, on the manner of reciting it, on its power (as witnessed 
in history), and so on—making it possible for us to have 33 dif- 
ferent topics for a series of short but fairly well-developed and 

‘rounded out sermonettes.® A following paper hopes to consider 
these suggestions with greater particularity. 


5 Perhaps many pastors naturally turn (as did a friend of mine) to the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin and its many titles of Our Lady as a source for both doctrinal and 
devotional ideas and instructions during the October devotions. The scheme I sug- 
gest is more comprehensive. 











Breakers Ahead! 


By P. M. NortTucote, Pu.D., M.C. 


No organized society is ever static, but is always in process of 
movement either upwards to its zenith or downwards to deca- 
dence and dissolution. This gradual change is not what we 
understand by the term “revolution,’”’ even though when the 
process is completed the society is scarcely recognizable as that 
which it once had been. This is either growth or decay resulting 
from the slow working out of principles natural to that society 
from its inception, or else introduced from without at some 
period of its evolution. 

What we usually mean when we speak of a “‘revolution’’—and 
it is in this sense that I here apply the term—is “‘an abrupt 
change profoundly altering the structure and aspect of a society, 
and brought about in a greater or less degree by violence.’”’ By 
way of example, we might instance the Protestant revolution in 
England, which was accomplished by violence and produced so 
notable a change that in reading a history of pre-Reformation 
and post-Reformation England one might almost be led to think 
that it was the history of two distinct peoples. 

In the life of all States revolution is a recurrent phenomenon, 
though it is by no means always successful. A revolution can be 
crushed if taken in time and vigorously dealt with: unless, how- 
ever, the causes are gone into and as far as possible eliminated, it 
will gain head once more and eventually break through all 
bounds. What are these causes? They are various, and in most 
revolutions there is one main cause and manifold contributory 
causes. 

Of all main causes the commonest is the envy of the multitude 
at the wealth, pride, and luxury of the privileged few. This was 
the cause of the perpetual tension between the lower and the 
higher orders in the Roman Commonwealth, a tension which 
periodically broke out into insurrections so formidable that the 
marvel is how the State survived such convulsions, often with a 
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foreign war to prosecute at the same time. Yet, after the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, although privilege after privilege was 
grudgingly surrendered by the aristocracy, it cannot be claimed 
that any permanently successful revolution was accomplished: 
the Senate still kept control until at last, effete and hopelessly 
corrupt, it became the tool of war-lords. That typical blood-and- 
iron reactionary, Cornelius Sulla, tried to restore the tottering 
authority of the oligarchy (“‘aristocracy” it could certainly no 
longer be named), but as soon as the terror of his name was gone 
with his life, its inherent rottenness soon became apparent: the 
war-lords fell to it again until finally the battles of Pharsalia and 
Thapsus left that marvellous man, Caius Julius Cesar, supreme 
without a rival, and thenceforward till its extinction the Roman 
State existed as a military empire. The great dictator would 
likely enough have preferred a more liberal constitution. He had 
been carried to power on the shoulders of the populace who 
worshipped him, and his sympathies were not undemocratic; 
but he had no option, for he could not make out of a set of un- 
scrupulous capitalists a Senate like that which confronted Pyrrhus 
nor out of their slaves republicans like the sturdy native peasantry 
who fought against him. 

A study of the Roman Republic is very instructive and we shall 
refer to it again, for we shall find many of the causes which brought 
it about operative amongst ourselves in America and England, 
and the symptoms of its death-throes are not unlike much that 
we see around us now. 

If we turn our attention to the great States which evolved from 
the disruption of the Roman Empire, we see similar causes pro- 
ducing like effects. Jacquerie was rampant in France about the 
middle of the fourteenth century amongst the downtrodden peas- 
antry, but at that date the great barons dwelt in their chateaux, 
with their armed retainers like petty kings. Under such circum- 
- stances Jacquerie had but a poor chance, and the insurgents were 
bloodily suppressed by the Comte de Foix, though not till after 
they had wrought much havoc. When however Cardinal Riche- 
lieu broke the power of the barons, and they left their country 
seats to live in Paris as the place-hunting courtiers of an absolute 
monarch, Jacquerie (which had all along been fermenting beneath 
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the surface) rapidly came to a head and burst with an explosion 
which shook Europe to its foundations, blowing to the four winds 
the hide-bound aristocracy which had refused to budge an inch. 

Very similar has been the history of Russia, where an autocrat 
was surrounded by a rigid nobility who owned the land which the 
serfs cultivated. Under the Czardom the country was seething 
beneath the surface with revolution, which broke out spasmodi- 
cally in assassinations and Nihilist outrages. With the defeat of 
Russia in the Great War the chance came; and, as we have seen, 
the Slav well-nigh outdid the Gaul in his revolutionary fury. 

England has been more fortunate in some ways. During Anglo- 
Saxon times we see no indication of the revolutionary spirit. This 
came in with the Norman Conquest, which reduced the country to 
a condition similar to that of France—a monarchy whose aspira- 
tions towards autocracy were held in check by a number of power- 
ful barons, and beneath these a serf population composed of the 
conquered race. For a time the people submitted, crushed and 
cowed, for the harrying of the North by William was a lesson 
not easily to be forgotten. But when Jacquerie arose in France, 
it spread to surrounding countries, and England, then in close 
touch with her continental neighbor, caught the revolutionary 
fever. Wat Tyler’s insurrection flared up and was extinguished, 
but the ground was now well prepared for Lollardy—a blend of 
religious and revolutionary fanaticism like that of the Puritans 
of a later date or of the Covenanters of Scotland. Indeed, had 
Lollardy reached its crisis in the reign of the gentle Henry VI, it 
is possible though unlikely that in England there might have been 
established a Puritan Commonwealth two centuries before its 
time. But Oldcastle was not an Oliver Cromwell, and the Lollards 
had certainly got a wolf by the ears when they tried conclusions 
with the alert and vigorous young Henry V. The Wars of the 
Roses ensued with the mutual extermination of the great barons, 
and thus the way was prepared for the Tudor despotism. At this 
point we have England’s one great and lasting revolution, her 
change from a Catholic to a Protestant nation; it was not a 
popular movement, but came from rapacious and corrupt sov- 
ereigns surrounded and in part controlled by a rapacious and cor- 
rupt oligarchy. 
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The Puritan revolution was rather the ascendancy of a taction, 
but it may so far be called a popular upheaval in that it broke for 
good the autocracy of the Crown. The revolution was short- 
lived; the monarchy came back again, but its authority was 
greatly diminished, and power passed more and more into the 
hands of the great landowners amongst whom the abbey lands 
had been divided up. The lord of the manor was a little god; his 
tenant farmers were too comfortable and too dependent to assert 
themselves, and their laborers too scattered and too dull to dream 
of revolution. But discontent smouldered underneath. 

With the growth of commerce and industry, the great mer- 
chants and industrialists arose and shoved their way in amongst 
the ranks of the landed proprietors. Simultaneously the prole- 
tariate of the great cities which industrialism had created grew 
restive, and when the French Revolution came such an incident 
as the mutiny at the Nore showed how very little it would take to 
set England also ablaze. Then came the Chartist agitation with 
its formidable riots; the spirit of revolution was abroad again. 
The privileged will only give up their privileges under compulsion; 
but the English governing class, wiser in their generation than the 
rigid aristocracy of France, yielded concession after concession, so 
that under the form of a Monarchy England is now as demo- 
cratic a country as any in the world. Thus, up to the present she 
has escaped any revolution like that of France or Russia. 

So too with the kindred people across the Atlantic: after that 
first revolution which converted the United States from a Colony 
into a Republic, she has known no revolution, for we cannot class 
America’s Civil War as such. 

But what about the future as regards these two great countries? 
In England at the present moment there seems less likelihood of 
revolution than there was ten years ago: the collapse of the gen- 
eral strike showed clearly that the bulk of the nation were in no 
mind for revolution. There exists a very large number of small 
owners, and death duties, the supertax, unemployment insurance, 
and old age pensions, by promoting a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, are all factors against revolution. Then there is foot- 
ball: this may appear ludicrous, but it is none the less true that 
the keeness of the working man over football and other sports 
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acts as a real safety valve for superfluous energy. Overgreat con- 
fidence would, however, be out of place, for there is a large 
Socialist element in the country which avowedly advocates revo- 
lution—a “‘pacific’’ revolution, they say for the most part, but 
who can guarantee that? Revolutions once well under way soon 
get out of hand. 

As regards America, not possessing first-hand knowledge, my 
remarks can have little weight, and may indeed be deemed an im- 
pertinence. But if I am to judge from accounts in the English 
dailies, I must fain confess that in many respects it shows a 
marked resemblance to the last years of the Roman Republic: 
fabulous wealth in the hands of a few, with its insulting luxury 
flaunted before the eyes of the toilers, no slave labor it is true, but 
the Communists have coined an ugly and indeed misleading word 
when they talk about “‘wage-slaves.’’ Yet, the term contains more 
than an element of truth, for though the standard of living was 
higher in the States than in any country in the world, the prole- 
tariate were never thrifty, they spent all they earned, and when 
unemployment came they had nothing to fall back upon, and so 
were at the mercy of ruthless capitalists, who burned up the com- 
modities of life to keep prices up. That state of things cannot go 
on indefinitely: and to the mere outsider it looks as though very 
easily a disruptive revolution might rend the great Republic in 
pieces: or else a Caius Julius Cesar emerge, who retaining the 
forms of democratic government should establish in fact an autoc- 
racy. Dictatorships are rather in vogue just now; Italy was 
saved from anarchy by her modern Cesar, and Germany—in this 
case perhaps Sulla would be the more apt prototype, for we are 
left pondering which is the greater evil, the disease or the remedy; 
both are bad. That nations should seek refuge under the rule of 
a dictator is a sign of the times. 

Never before has the spirit of revolution been so worldwide as 
to-day. The Sovereign Pontiff has pointed out how baleful it is 
that the money supply of the world is all in the hands of a few 
great financiers, who can raise or depress prices as they please, 
regardless of the misery they may bring upon millions. They can 
supply or withhold the very life-blood of trade, so that strong 
governments are afraid of them, and men wonder what is this 
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secret, sinister, mobile, intangible force which rules the destiny of 
nations. It is scarcely surprising that as a repercussion against 
this capitalist tyranny Marxist doctrines spread everywhere still, 
even despite the object lesson of Soviet Russia. 

With this world-revolution going on before our eyes, we in 
England and America cannot feel over-secure in our present 
immunity. Though revolutions may sometimes in the long run 
bring beneficial results, they are in themselves like war a frightful 
calamity, and the good they may ultimately bring can only be 
reached through incalculable sufferings. 

“They forced the good Louis to wear the red cap,’’ said Napo- 
leon, ‘they won’t do that with me.’’ Neither would they: he 
would have handled them as young King Hal handled the Lol- 
lards. 

Over and over again history demonstrates that revolutions are 
not inevitable. They can, of course, always be nipped in the bud 
by a timely dose of blood and iron. But that is an emergency 
measure, it is not a remedy: it drives the revolution temporarily 
underground, but it does not exorcize the revolutionary spirit. 
The true way to avoid revolutions is to eliminate the causes of 
discontent. Had the reforms of the Gracchi been persevered in, it 
is possible that the Roman Commonwealth might have developed 
into a constitutional monarchy, or even remained Republican. 
I fancy, however, that the Gracchi were born an age too late: the 
corruption of the State had gone past cure, and anyway their 
reforms were not given a chance—the capitalists proved too strong 
for them. 

Considering the great and manifest evils of revolution, it is the 
duty of all sound citizens to do what they can to avert it by using 
their influence at the polls, in the press, and elsewhere, in order to 
remove those injustices which are its irritant cause. 

But we Catholics have another reason for bestirring ourselves, 
and not sitting down with the Jatssez faire remark of Louis XV: 
- “Tt will last my time.’’ Will it? The reason that should act as 
an incentive to ourselves is that revolutions are invariably anti- 
clerical; they may assume the garb of some religious fanaticism 
like Puritanism or Lollardy, but anti-clerical and anti-Catholic 
they always are. Why it should be so is not quite clear; there 
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have been worldly ecclesiastics, it is true, but in the main the 
Church has ever been the solace of the wretched and the shield of 
the oppressed. The fact remains, however, that revolution is a 
destroying tempest which leaves behind a track of ruin from which 
the indomitable Church must begin again her endless task of re- 
building. 

For the true reason of this we must seek deeper than human 
policies and find it in the old adage that ‘‘the devil fishes in 
troubled waters.”’ It is always the instinct of a pastor of souls to 
side with the poor and downtrodden: consequently, in France and 
Spain there were many priests who sympathized with the revolu- 
tionary movement, but they were not long in learning what the 
history of all revolutions has taught: that a revolution once well 
away makes short work of the moderate reformers, and nothing 
will then stop it but brute force or national exhaustion. 

In the United States of America the Catholic Church is a great 
power; and in England it is looked up to and respected and 
steadily increases in numbers. Moreover, everywhere the in- 
fluence of the Church extends far beyond its own confines, like 
the leaven which leavens the whole mass. The Church is the 
City set on a hill, and all men’s eyes are turned towards her, if 
not in love, at least in admiration or else in hatred and fear. For in 
the Church alone is to be found hope for our tottering civilization. 

She alone opposes a sure bulwark to the forces of anarchy and 
license, for, as Cardinal Newman has said, the Church is the only 
institution that can withstand the spirit of the age. 

It behooves us, then, to insist most earnestly and most unremit- 
tingly on the Catholic conception of the social order as set forth 
in the Encyclical of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

How the tyrants of finance are to be brought into due subjec- 
tion to the common good without the codperation of all civilized 
governments, baffles the wit of man; and to get governments to 
set aside their mutual jealousies and combine for the world’s wel- 
fare—hoc opus, hic labor! But until this is done, the tap-root of 
discontent and disorder remains in the ground. Yet, it is surely 
not beyond the power of States to enact laws regulating wages on 
a just scale, to inaugurate schemes of compulsory State insurance 
against unemployment, and to make provision for the aged and 
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infirm. It would be a great incentive to workers, and would en- 
hance their self-respect and dignity, if employers were obliged 
over and above the living wage to grant to their employes a cer- 
tain percentage of the profits accruing; and to formulate schemes 
which might induce the proletariate to exercise thrift, and so in 
process of time become small owners of property. The day of 
handicrafts is over, and the small trader seems doomed to be- 
come absorbed by larger combinations. This is to be regretted, 
no doubt, but it is apparently inevitable. In these days of ma- 
chinery the handicraftsman and the small trader cannot compete; 
if you want good service, a good article and a reasonable price, 
you must go to the large factory or the large store: but if the em- 
ploye had a personal interest in the success of the business, it 
would, to some extent at any rate, make up for his loss of eco- 
nomic independence. The land is a different matter, for the small 
holding secures cultivation as good as or better than the great farm. 

But all the legislation in the world will be of no avail unless 
there be a change of heart amongst the peoples of the earth. To 
inculcate in season and out of season the principles of the Gospel 
by word and example is the proper action of the Church. So long 
as humanity exhibits such a spectacle of selfishness, lawlessness, 
avarice, shameless license, callous indifference, irreligion and neg- 
lect of God, governments will enact laws in vain. 

As we look around, we may well pray: ‘Send forth Thy Spirit 
and they shall be created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.”” For the task which confronts the Church is truly ap- 
palling, and one might well despair were it not that with God all 
things are possible. We must do our best with that courageous 
confidence which only God can inspire: for unless nations and 
their rulers become imbued with the spirit of Christian justice and 
charity, there is only one argument left against revolution—the 
argument spoken by the iron lips of the machine gun. And that 
argument has never convinced the people. for long. 


1 What could have appeared more utterly hopeless than when a handful of Galilean 
fishermen set out to convert the Roman Empire? 











An Old Experiment in Juvenile 
Delinquency 


By LEon M. LINDEN 


The old aphorism that the study of mankind is man will remain 
true unto the end of days. It also seems true that, the deeper we 
pry into the problems of man, the more complicated are the com- 
plexities of life. Every nation has its economic and political 
problems, and even our own country, which has been blessed by 
Divine Providence with so many good things, has not yet been 
able to offer any definite remedies to alleviate the growing trials 
of her people, despite the manifold experimentations of learned 
men. Long years of experience, graphs, charts, statistics, brain 
trusts, press editorials, and students and philosophers who go on 
the air to enlighten the rest of us, have confounded rather than 
expounded the fundamental principles of normal progress, leaving 
us more divided in our views than ever before. It actually seems 
that, the more our civilization progresses, the more involved be- 
come our problems. While our national and international 
problems grow more intricate, those of the individual are even 
more perplexing. 

Probably the most momentous question of the time is that con- 
cerning our youth. Sociologists and others who deal with youth- 
ful problems are not only confronted with well-defined conditions 
that react deleteriously on youthful life in general, but they are 
obliged to face maladjustments in the individual child. Each 
child, being a cog of that immense wheel which drives the ma- 
chinery of society, needs individual attention, for if it does not 
mesh with the rest of the machinery, it becomes a source of serious 
trouble and needs immediate overhauling. Society is a very 
complicated piece of mechanism, the wheels of which must never 
stop; in one sense, it requires perpetual motion to keep it going, 
and when one part grows inefficient so that it will not codperate 
with the rest, it needs immediate and expert help. The individual 
will sometimes conspire against society, as society conspires 
against the individual. In either case adjustments must be 
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made. The maladjustment of an individual to the entire struc- 
ture of society has serious consequences. 

Through many years of experimentation, sociologists interested 
in the problems of youth have been seeking for a panacea or cure- 
all for problem children—with as little success as the physicians 
who have sought a specific for all the physical diseases of men, 
which would, of course, be nothing less than quackery. Thus, 
when our modern experts seek a prescription for the criminal 
tendencies of our youth, quackery enters in and offers us the 
vagaries of enthusiasts mixed in the mortar of human skulls with 
the pestles of theoretical notions. Problems, of course, are not 
solved thereby, but become aggravated. When a manufacturer 
resorts to mass-production, he pays little attention to the details 
of the individual product. In a similar manner, when we try to 
solve youth problems by panaceas, the individual is forgotten. 

The many movements that are on foot—such as the Boy Scout 
Troops, Girl Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Catholic 
Youth Organizations, and many others—are effective methods of 
guiding our boys and girls towards a perspective of clean living, 
but their membership includes only a small proportion of enthusi- 
asts. What about the great number who stand idly by on the 
sidelines—those who never participate in such laudable enter- 
prises? Our own parishes give sufficient evidence that young 
people have no interest in parish organizations, because the world 
has too many things to offer which distract them from the less 
interesting character-building institutions. 

Confronted with this dilemma, we might have every reason to 
give up all hope of rescuing our youth from the illegitimate 
pleasures of the world, even from the channels of crime. We 
might, however, ask ourselves the question: ‘‘Have education and 
religion failed to be the guiding stars of youthful training?’ 
There was a time when all believed these two to be the most potent 
factors in the development of human character; they were the 
sine qua non of all mental and moral training. If we should pass 
judgment upon the comparative efficacy of the two factors in the 
domain of character-training, nineteen hundred years of consist- 
ent experience has shown us that religious discipline and practice 
have done more for the development of youth and the solution of 
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youthful problems than all the efforts of mental training, but 
where both have united their efforts in perfect harmony, nothing 
was wanting to perfect true character. 

The time has arrived when religion and science must again join 
forces to combat the evil proclivities of modern youth, if crime is 
to be destroyed. To-day we find ourselves confronted by a very 
lamentable condition. The Holy Father deplores the spiritual 
poverty among leaders. In an annual Lenten Address, he states 
among other things that he hopes that Providence will intervene 
in human affairs, and that the hand of God will be substituted for 
the hand of man. He emphasizes that we are all in the hands of 
God, but God is forgotten in precisely those places where the fate 
of peoples is discussed. During his discussion he emphasized the 
need of grappling with neo-paganism as the greatest enemy of 
society. 

Physical ailments may often be cured by the simplest of reme- 
dies, but because the latter are so simple, we hesitate to apply 
them. A patient often refuses to use an ordinary household 
remedy to cure his aches and pains, but let the physician pre- 
scribe Sodium Bicarbonate (where a neighbor suggests common 
baking soda), and he will rush to the prescription counter of a 
drug store, satisfied in his own mind that he has won his point 
against his neighbor’s advice. Thus, if the world were again told 
that religion is the most effective cure for the ailments of youth, 
it would deride those who had sufficient courage to make so 
simple a diagnosis in these enlightened days. 

Religion is a system of faith and worship: it implies devotion 
and fidelity, scrupulous conformity, conscientiousness, conviction 
of a Supreme Being, supernatural powers or influences controlling 
one’s own, humanity’s or nature’s destinites; it means love, 
reverence, gratitude, the will to obey and serve, the worship of 
God expressed in adoration and obedience to His divine com- 
mands. As such, it implies a moral code. The unerring teacher 
of Christianity is Christ. The non-theological mind of to-day 
tells us, however, that there is no interrelation between science 
and religion, and therefore science will not recognize Christ as 
God, but only as a superman endowed with unusual gifts of mind. 
We know that Christ did not practise psychology or psychiatry ; 
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He never offered medical advice; He was not a physician in the 
sense that He compounded complicated chemical formulas for 
curing diseases; He never became an organizer of clubs or charac- 
ter-building institutions; yet we know that He, above all men, 
thoroughly understood human nature, that His divine personality 
permitted Him to solve the most intricate problems of the human 
soul, that He actually cured disease without medicine and raised 
the dead to life, that He gathered a few ignorant men to His side 
and taught them supernatural truths, that He founded a Church 
which, despite the antagonism of all ages, stands to-day as a 
Gibraltar to remain until the end of days. His religious teachings 
were the embodiment of principles upon which all social and eco- 
nomic life and the progress of civilization were built and main- 
tained. To all who came to Him to be relieved of their ailments 
He gave but one prescription: “‘Go, and sin no more.” 

Since there can be no conflict between science and religion, 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, who make it their business to 
solve the problems of youthful offenders, must codrdinate their 
knowledge with religion. The pathology of the mind, of the 
nervous system, and of childhood, plus the psychology of be- 
havior without the application of moral principles, leaves the 
diagnosis of causes far from complete. Nothing has ever been 
more effective for dissipating criminal tendencies in youthful 
offenders, and keeping the latter on the long and narrow path of 
righteousness, than the study and practice of religion. Science 
may be a great aid if it harmonizes its theories in conformity with 
the truths of Christianity, but it becomes ineffective when it 
openly antagonizes spiritual values. What would you think of a 
gardener who consistently sprays his trees with insecticides, but 
fails to cut off the dead wood or mulch the roots? Similarly, it is 
apparent that scientific methods of checking crime only touch the 
surface, but never dig deep enough to find the cancerous growth 
which saps the very vitals of moral ascendancy. If the heart and 
mind of a child are afflicted with disease, of what value are physi- 
cal remedies and the application of nostrums? The mere pruning 
of a tree may help it to bear fruit, but if the tree lacks proper 
nourishment, it soon dies of exhaustion. We may use coercive 
measures to keep children fit members of society, but if we offer 
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them the advantages of spiritual nourishment, we give them a 
sound basis upon which they can work out their own problems. 
Modern pedagogues stress the need of more education to combat 
crime, but they deliberately sidetrack moral training as an issue 
that has no bearing upon or relationship with the question. 

We are all aware of the fact that juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase, and that it has become one of the most momentous 
problems of the age. Shall we accept the idea that education 
alone without religion—the pet hobby of modern teaching 
forces—is capable of restoring our youth to normal activities and 
of abating crime in our midst? How, then, shall we reconcile the 
fact that education has actually failed to stimulate our young 
people to a better appreciation of those moral values which are 
the foundation of all social progress? 

Certainly, no time in the history of education has been more 
propitious for mental development than our present age. Noth- 
ing has been left undone to give our youth the best that could be 
offered in educational advantages. The United States Office of 
Education reports that in a recent year $3,083,808,785 was spent 
on our public schools. Yet, the Literary Digest states that the 
cost of crime in the United States has been estimated as high as 
$13,000,000,000, and adds that ‘‘the penitentiary looms larger 
than the school.’’ How can we account for this paradox? There 
can be but one answer: education without religion has been a fatl- 
ure. 

If, as the Literary Digest also notes, ‘“‘more is done to prevent 
teeth from decaying than to correct defects of mind and character 
which mark mentally and morally defective children as potential 
criminals,’’ then we are forced to look to other causes which 
specialists in crime have neglected to consider. Let them apply 
the remedy of religious training—just as an experiment, if you 
will— and then offer statistics. On every side we note with deep 
regret that our boys and girls have become interested in the worst 
forms of amusements, which were never permitted in the earlier 
days of more legitimate pleasures. We find our young people of 
to-day worshippers of the cult of nudism; they crave the enter- 
tainment of salacious movies and of sex novels; they gulp down 
with delectation the intimate stories of crime as recorded in our 
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daily newspapers; they excite their imaginations and feast their 
eyes upon photographs of loose women and the idols of movie- 
dom; they swill intoxicants in saloons and road-houses, which are 
far worse than their prototypes of anti-prohibition days; they 
yield their bodies and souls to the “circulating sweethearts” of 
these questionable resorts, where they spend their time until the 
wee hours of the morning in an atmosphere of lewd dancing and 
corrupting influences to satisfy the goddess of lust. Their auto- 
mobiles, modern charnel houses upon speedy wheels, drag them 
out of their homes into distant resorts, away from all elevating 
influences; they emulate their cigarette-smoking mothers and 
their wine-drinking superiors, the idle rich, who spend their leisure 
in the trance, ecstacy, bliss and rapture of illicit adventure. 
Yes, our sophisticated youth have learned to love the company of 
the irreligious, the companionship of divorcees, and the game of 
promiscuous friendships. 

Let us read just a few of the lines from Holy Scripture apropos 
of these conditions. ‘‘She entangled him with many words, and 
drew him away with the flattery of her lips.... Immediately he 
followeth her as an ox led to be a victim, and as a lamb playing 
the wanton, and not knowing that he is drawn like a fool to bonds. 
. . . Till the arrow pierce his liver: as if a bird should make haste 
to the snare, and knoweth not that his life is in danger’’ (Prov., 
vii. 21-23). Even the good, who are inclined to yield to the dan- 
gers of temptation, and who jeopardize their souls and bodies to 
the modern moloch of sinful sacrifices, are warned: “‘Know you 
not that the unjust shall not possess the Kingdom of God? Do 
not err. Neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor adulterers .. . 
nor the effeminate, nor liers with mankind, nor thieves, nor covet- 
ous, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extortioners shall possess the 
kingdom of God’’ (I Cor., vi. 9-10). ‘‘Many walk that are the 
enemies of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose god is their 
‘belly, and whose glory is in their shame’”’ (Phil., iii. 18-19). 
“They changed the truth of God into a lie. ... For this cause God 
delivered them up to shameful affections. . . . They are worthy 
of death’”’ (Rom., i. 28, 32). 

Here we have just a few of the many texts bearing upon crime, 
how it was crushed in the olden days, and how God punishes men 
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whose lives are given to the pursuit of sin. Of course, our modern 
scientists are not interested in the least, because they believe 
religion can never again be a factor in the solution of criminal 
problems. To try to convince psychologists and psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts of the need of religion in matters of this 
kind, would be tantamount to trying to convince a man against 
his will. With most of them their views have become a profes- 
sion and a matter of substantial fees. As long as they receive 
sufficient emoluments for their professional services, they can be 
purchased either to defend or to convict any criminal. There is, 
however, a solution: put back religion into the home, the school 
and the church, and the need of character-building institutions, 
recreational centers and other fads and fancies would be less 
urgent, as in the days of yore. 

The primary purpose of civilization is to develop a cultured 
people. Practically every bit of culture can be traced to the 
teachings and experiences of Christianity, and without its bene- 
ficent influences all modern culture will crumble to pieces. Wher- 
ever religion enters into the affairs of men and of children, the 
idealism of true culture is not only advanced, but criminal tenden- 
cies are discountenanced. Even the aborigines of Africa did not 
lose their identity when missionaries trod the paths that led into 
the darkest corners occupied by these cannibal races, for they 
transformed their godless customs into Christian virtues which 
quickened their methods of living to a moral responsibility to- 
wards a Supreme Being. But where civilization entered without 
religion, such tribes lost not only their identity, but their natural 
virtues also. Japan and China are powerful nations because they 
adhere to religious beliefs, and their future presages stability. 
Russia and Mexico are on the road to destruction, because both 
have cast the pearls of religion to the swine. Even as Greece and 
Rome discarded their gods for wanton lust, both of the aforesaid 
nations must crumble or seek revival in a renewed effort to bring 
back religion into the homes, schools and churches. 

In his speech at Plymouth on December 2, 1820, Daniel Web- 
ster said: ‘‘Whatever makes men good Christians, makes them 
good citizens.” In other words, the sooner we reintroduce re- 
ligion into our schools, the sooner shall we have taken one great 
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step forward in the direction of combatting the evils that threaten 
to destroy the morals of our youth. 

Disraeli puts it this way: “The youth of our nation are the 
trustees of posterity.” If that is true, no stone must be left un- 
turned to offer our boys and girls the best opportunities we can 
give. Religion is that opportunity which knocks at the doors of 
every form of education. With our schools and colleges and 
universities being accused of spreading the disease of unbelief, 
and the theories which tend to disrupt government and estab- 
lished institutions, under the pretense that freedom of inquiry, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of teaching are indispensable for 
the maintenance of a democratic government, it is now time to 
arouse all thinking people to the fact that young people who are 
forced to listen to lectures which are not based on the principles of 
the Christian religion, are on the road to moral destruction and 
produce bad citizens. 

What we need most of all in these days of turmoil is a more 
rugged and muscular Christianity, one that is fearless and aggres- 
sive and not in the least pusillanimous. That should be the 
business of the clergy, as it was the business of Christ who fought 
without fear the bigots of His times and the false teachers who 
tried to seduce the people. To assume a merely negative attitude 
against the modern disciples of irreligion simply spells defeat for 
the cause of religion. 

With pride we often state that our country is a Christian na- 
tion; but when we consider that the great majority of its citizenry 
are not affiliated with any Christian denomination, feel no re- 
sponsibility whatsoever to God, what else can we expect than that 
crime shall go upon a rampage, and that we shall be unable to 
cope with conditions? The time is at hand when we must in- 
struct our youth to think first, and then to act; otherwise their 
daring heroism will ‘‘never reason, and therefore will be always 
right,” as Emerson says. To say that youth must have its fling 
is to say that we believe in neo-paganism. We dare not tolerate 
such things to be said with impunity. Even though we find 
many of the clergy of other Christian denominations adhering to 
the belief that Christian schools must give way to the more 
modern conception of the public school (which does not recognize 
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religion as a factor for the development of a child’s character), 
we can only say with Decker: 


This age thinks better of a gilded fool 

Than of a threadbare saint in wisdom’s school. 
The poet Pope certainly had the value of religious training in his 
mind when he wrote the following lines: 


’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


Religion teaches our young people to fight the evils of the 
world, to keep their bodies and souls intact from the allurements 
of sin; it charges them to be obedient to the laws of God, to prac- 
tise self-control and to avoid the pitfalls which lead to a life of 
crime. In this, religion never robs the individual of his normal 
freedom of action; it restrains, but never constrains; it leads the 
child over the stormy seas of life to a haven of safety. 

The Literary Digest comments editorially: ‘““When the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers meets, . . . it may well ponder 
that more is done to prevent dental caries and tuberculosis in 
children than to correct those defects of mind and character which 
surely mark the child as a potential criminal. Perhaps the repre- 
sentatives of this widespread and useful organization, itself largely 
engaged in preventive work, will ask why mentally and morally 
defective children are left helpless in their tender years only to be 
the objects of society’s wrath when they start upon a predictable 
criminal career.”’ 

It would be very interesting to learn the percentage of children 
of the non-sectarian schools and those of religious schools who 
follow a course of crime. If it is true, as one prominent Doctor 
intimates, that 200,000 children in our schools are now potential 
criminals, where may they be found? In the statistics offered at 
penal institutions of the country, prisoners invariably give their 
religious affiliations; but if you inquire from prison chaplains, you 
will find that very few criminals have been practical Christians. 

The public schools of our country might well emblazon on their 
portals the following caption: ‘For Good Citizenship.” But 
the religious schools of the nation will always have as their 
motto: ‘“‘For God, Home and Country.” 








American Catholic Versions of the Bible 
By JouN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


With the possible exception of Archbishop Kenrick’s Bible, all 
the English Bibles published in the United States were merely re- 
prints of English or Irish editions. The researches of J. G. Shea 
(1859), O’Callaghan (1861) and Finotti (1872) reveal these edi- 
tions and the variety of types introduced into this country. 
Without this prerequisite knowledge one can hardly appraise fully 
the various admonitions and decrees of the Synods, Provincial 
Councils and Plenary Councils of Baltimore. According to the 
compilations of the three authors mentioned above, approxi- 
mately one hundred editions of the entire Bible or the New Testa- 
ment were published in the period between 1790 and 1860. Some 
of these editions were limited to five hundred copies, while others 
reached the number of two thousand. This entire period is in- 
dicative of the keen desire on the part of the American Hierarchy 
to have the Catholic Bible placed in the hands of the faithful. 

The first Catholic Bible to be printed in the United States was 
a reprint of Challoner’s 1763-64 revision. It was published in 
quarto by Carey, Steward & Co. of Philadelphia in 1790, and had 
among its patrons the Bishop-elect John Carroll and his clergy. 
Unlike the first Protestant English Bible of 1777 by R. Aitkin, no 
appeal was made either to Congress or individual States for moral 
support. 

In 1805 Mathew Carey of Philadelphia published in quarto the 
Bible that was called ‘‘First American from the Fifth Dublin Edi- 
tion.’”’ As it was a reprint of MacMahon’s 1791 revision that 
bore the approval of Archbishop Troy of Dublin, this title means 
the first American edition of Dr. Troy’s Bible. Only three re- 
prints of the New Testament are recorded by Finotti up to the 
year 1816. The only logical explanation for this seems to be that 
Mathew Carey by his continued reprinting of the King James 
version lost the good will of Catholics. 

In 1817 William Duffy of Georgetown, D. C., published the 
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New Testament, which was a reprint of Hay’s 1811-14 Dublin 
edition. 

From 1824 to 1860 the entire Bible or the New Testament was 
published almost yearly. The most noteworthy publishing 
firms were: Eugene Cummiskey of Philadelphia, Nicholas De- 
vereux of Utica, Patrick Donohoe of Boston, John Doyle of New 
York City, Edward Dunigan of New York City, Hewett and 
Spoone of New York City, Fielding Lucas of Baltimore, D. & J. 
Sadlier of New York City, and Virtue & Yorston of New York 
City. 

The following brief chronological survey will give us an idea of 
the various types of English Bibles printed in the United States: 


1790: Challoner’s 1763-64 revision by Carey, Steward & Co. 

1805 sqq.: Fifth Dublin edition of Troy’s by Carey. 

1817: Hay’s edition of the New Testament by Duffy. 

1824 sqq.: Fifth Dublin edition of Troy’s by Cummiskey. 

1825: Haydock’s edition by Cummiskey. 

1829: Challoner’s 1752 revision of the New Testament by Cum- 
miskey. 

1829 sqq.: Challoner’s 1750 revision of the New Testament by De- 
vereux and later by Sadlier. 

1833 sqq.: Murray’s 1825 revision by Doyle and later by Dunigan. 

1852 sqq.: Haydock’s edition by Dunigan. 

1852 sqq.: Fifth Dublin edition of Troy’s by Donohoe. 


From this brief analysis we can see that no standard type of 
Catholic English Bible prevailed in the United States during the 
period of 1790 and 1860. 


Authority of the Douay-Rheims Version 


The Council of Trent in its disciplinary Decree “Insuper”’ 
of April 8, 1546, states that “‘the Old Latin Vulgate edition, which 
has been approved by the long use of so many centuries in the 
Church, is to be held as authentic in public readings, disputations, 
preachings and expositions, and that no one shall dare or presume 
to reject it under any pretext whatsoever” (‘‘Enchiridion Bibli- 
cum,’’ n. 46). Thus, Holy Church has legislated that the Latin 
Vulgate version is the authoritative version for the Latin Rite. 
Professor Grannan (Vol. I, p. 209) sums up the scope of this De- 
cree in the following words: ‘‘This includes such books as the 
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Breviary, the Ritual, the Pontifical, and the Missal. Accord- 
ingly, the Vulgate is read in the Mass proper in Latin, but to the 
people the Gospel and Epistle of the day, of the Sunday, are read 
in an English or other vernacular translation; not in the Vulgate, 
but in the next best thing to the Vulgate, the Vulgate in an Eng- 
lish or other vernacular dress. This partly explains why transla- 
tions made directly from the Hebrew or Greek originals, however 
well made, gain but little favor.” 

In a recent Decree to the Church in the Netherlands of April 
30, 1934, the Holy See has urged that the Gospels and Epistles 
read to the people should be in a version based upon the Vulgate 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 315). Though it is a particular De- 
cree for a particular country, yet we find therein a directive norm. 
It is an application of the Decree of the Council of Trent to ver- 
sions in the vernacular. 

However, it is another question to ask whether the Douay- 
Rheims version is the only authoritative English translation of the 
Bible in the United States or even elsewhere. Perhaps this ques- 
tion is best approached by studying the various Acts and De- 
crees of the Synods, Provincial Councils and Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore. These will be our guiding norm. 

In the First Synod of Baltimore of November 7-10, 1791, the 
Douay-Rheims version is not specifically mentioned, but one of 
its revisions is implied in the words: ‘“The Gospel proper for the 
day was to be read in the vernacular.”’ At that time the only 
Bible that had been printed in the United States was a reprint of 
Challoner’s 1763-64 revision. 

At the meeting of the American Hierarchy in 1810 we find 
among the set of regulations that the Douay Bible was to be used 
for books of devotion and for the reading of the Gospel. It rec- 
ommended in particular the translation “‘of the late venerable 
Bishop Challoner.’”’ At this particular time Challoner’s 1763-64 
revision, as well as Troy’s fifth Dublin edition, was current. 

At the time of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore in 
October, 1829, at least five different types of the Douay-Rheims 
version were in circulation: namely, Challoner’s 1750 and 1752 
revisions, Troy’s fifth Dublin edition, Hay’s and Haydock’s edi- 
tions. This Council in its ninth Decree ordered the use of the 
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Douay version, but the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide deleted the clause, ‘‘since it has the approval of the Holy 
See.’ This Council further noted that Protestant Bibles should 
not be used by the faithful, that the bishops should carefully 
watch the edition of the Bible and see that it is printed as accu- 
rately as possible according to the most approved model and with 
notes taken either from the Fathers or Catholic theologians. 

At the Third Provincial Council of Baltimore held on April 22, 
1837, the Holy Bible printed by Fielding Lucas, Jr., which was a 
reprint of Dr. Troy’s fifth Dublin edition with annotations by 
Challoner, was approved. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 was, from 
the canonical point of view, more extensive in its juridical effects 
than the First Provincial Council; yet, in regard to the use and 
authority of the Douay-Rheims version it adds nothing new. Its 
sixteenth Decree on Sacred Scripture corresponds to the ninth 
Decree of the First Provincial Council. The primary purpose of 
the Decree was to safeguard the faith of Catholics. Hence, the 
laity were urged to use the Douay-Rheims version and avoid 
Protestant Bibles. “It is for the laity, and not for the priesthood, 
that provision is here made’”’ (Drum, in Ecclesiastical Review, 
March, 1919, p. 333). The Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda Fide in its approval of the sixteenth Decree wrote to Arch- 
bishop Spalding, the Apostolic Delegate to the Council, that a 
body of Biblical scholars “‘be set aside for the work of comparing 
not only the various editions of the Douay version, but also other 
English versions (if there be any besides the Douay),’’ that this 
new revised English version may confidently expect the approval 
of the bishops of other dioceses, and “‘so it will come to pass that, 
when the matter is brought up at another Plenary Council, this 
will merit to be approved, to the exclusion of other versions, for 
the common use of the faithful.” 

In one of the preliminary sessions to the Third Council of Balti- 
more in 1884 the question again arose about a uniform edition of 
an authoritative English translation of the Bible. The sugges- 
tion, however, was rejected by the Fathers by a vote of 38 to 28. 
Many of the Fathers highly praised the version of Archbishop 
F. P. Kenrick and urged that it be printed in a more handy for- 
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mat. The Decrees of the Council omit all mention of the Douay- 
Rheims version, but in the joint pastoral letter we come across the 
following passage: “‘We hope that no family can be found amongst 
us without a correct version of the Holy Scriptures. Among 
other versions, we recommend the Douay, which is venerable as 
used by our forefathers for three centuries, which comes down to 
us sanctioned by innumerable authorizations, and which was 
suitably annotated by the learned Bishop Challoner, by Canon 
Haydock, and especially by the late Archbishop Kenrick.” 

It is clear from these observations that the Douay-Rheims ver- 
sion has always been held in high regard, but neither the Holy 
See nor the Plenary Councils of Baltimore have formally ap- 
proved of it as the only authoritative English translation of the 
Bible. It should be further noted that the title ‘“Douay Version” 
is a blanket-name to cover not only the original English Catholic 
version but also its various revisions. 


The Original Douay-Rheims Version and Our Modern Text 


In our consideration of the early Catholic American Bibles it 
was seen that various types of the Douay-Rheims version had 
been circulated in this:‘country. The original plates were some- 
times sold to other firms. For example, the Devereux New Testa- 
ment plates were purchased by D. & J. Sadlier; the plates of the 
quarto edition of Cummiskey’s Bible were purchased by Lucas of 
Baltimore, who subsequently sold them to Donohoe of Boston; 
the plates of Doyle’s Bible passed into the hands of Dunigan of 
New York City. As none of our American Bibles at present are 
printed by the firms mentioned above, it would be an interesting 
study, and perhaps very enlightening, to know what specific 
types of the Douay-Rheims Bible are now being printed and cir- 
culated by various publishers. 

Gigot in his “General Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures” (New York City, 2nd ed., 1901, p. 352) mentions four 
principal types, which in his opinion are still current in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. They are also repeated by Grannan (St. 
Louis, 1921, Vol. I, p. 210). They are: (1) that of Duffy, Dublin, 
a reprint of Dr. Murray’s text of 1825; (2) that of Richardson, 
London, a reprint of Dr. Wiseman’s text of 1847; (3) that of 
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Doleman, London, a reprint of Bishop Denvir’s text of 1839; (4) 
that of Dunigan, New York City, a reprint of Dr. Haydock’s text 
of 1811. Yet, it is strange that at this late period no Bible of 
Dunigan is found in circulation. 

It is also very interesting to note the judgment of various 
Catholic scholars about the differences between the original 
Douay-Rheims version and its various types. In the preceding 
article’ we gave the opinion of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of 
the various types current at this time, Dr. Wiseman writes in The 
Dublin Review (Vol. II, p. 476): ‘“To call it any longer the Douay 
or Rhemish version is an abuse of terms. It has been altered and 
modified till scarce any verse remains as it was originally pub- 
lished; and so far as simplicity and energy of style are concerned, 
the changes are generally for the worse.”” A. J. Maas likewise re- 
peats part of this citation (cfr. ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” XV, 
377a, Versions). W. Drum agrees with this verdict when he 
writes: ‘If Challoner’s translation should not be called by the 
name of Douai, much less so should that of Archbishop Kenrick”’ 
(Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1919, p. 331). 

A few outstanding examples taken from the New Testament 
will prove the contention of these critics. They have been taken 
from the second edition of the Rheims New Testament printed at 
Antwerp in 1600, and the spelling of the words has been modern- 
ized. By comparing these carefully with a recent edition of the 
New Testament the differences will be immediately apparent. 


Acts, xv. 2 


No little sedition therefore being risen to Paul and Barnabas 
against them, they appointed that Paul and Barnabas should go up, 
and certain others of the rest, to the Apostles and priests unto Je- 
rusalem, upon this question. 


Acts, xvii. 30 
And the times truly of this ignorance whereas God despised, now 
he denounceth unto men that all everywhere do penance. 


Rom., vii. 23 
But I see another law in my members, repugning to the law of my 
mind, and capturing me in the law of sin that is in my members. 


1 August, 1936. _ 
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Rom., viii. 18 
For I think that the passions of this time are not condign to the 
glory to come that shall be revealed in us. 
Rom., ix. 28 
For consummating a word and abridging it in equity: because a 
word abridged shall our Lord make upon the earth. 
Eph., vi. 12 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood: but against 
Princes and Potestates, against the rectors of the world of this dark- 
ness, against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials. 
Phil., ii. 6—7 
Who when he was in form of God, thought it not robbery, himself 
to be equal to God, but he exinanited himself, taking the form of a 
servant, made into the similitude of men, and in shape found as man. 
Heb., xiii. 16 
And beneficence and communication do not forget, for which hosts 
God is promerited. 











Sponsors at Baptism 
By C. J. McCartuy 


I can readily understand that in the glory of the pristine Church 
the godfather and godmother were chosen for their respective 
rdles at the Sacrament of Baptism because they had a lively and 
oftentimes through relationship an intimate interest in the child 
to be baptized. I am aware that, even at present, this laudable 
custom is still active and practised. In such cases, then as now, 
there neither was nor can be any concern for the future spiritual 
welfare of the infant in the event that either or both parents 
should die before the child attains maturity. There can be no 
doubt that the upbringing, education, and spiritual development 
of the child, secondarily entrusted to the sponsors, would be 
capably attended to and provided for in case of necessity. I say 
this practice has existed, and may yet be in force, in the majority 
of baptisms. The experience and knowledge of the priest in his 
own parish will disprove or support this statement. 

In the Catholic family where the parents have a practical and 
intelligent knowledge of their religion and actively participate 
therein, there can be little room for mistakes or perplexing diffi- 
culties. They understand immediately and realize the responsi- 
bility of the position, and the privilege too they are bequeathing 
on the two parties they enlist to serve as godparents for their 
child. With such comprehension of the duties of sponsors, they 
will be reluctant to choose anyone who does not measure up to 
their standard of sound, practical, intelligent, and active Catholi- 
cism. This may explain the reason why uncles and aunts are so 
often chosen to act in these rdles. Thus is avoided any danger of 
indifference, and the connection with the family will help to main- 
tain in such sponsors a lively interest in the welfare, spiritual and 
temporal, of the child they “stand for.” 

It is, then, not the positive side of this question that interests 
me. It is rather the alternative or negative feature which I find 


puzzling. Take the history of families and parents who are, at 
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best (and even then the qualification is diffused with a large 
supply of charity), only superficial, nominal, quasi- and apathetic 
Catholics. What do we find? Failure to understand and ap- 
preciate their religious duties and obligations leads to laxness, 
negligence, indifference, and eventually non-attendance at Mass 
and irregular reception of the Sacraments. Complicate this, if 
you wish, with the condition of a mixed marriage wherein the 
non-Catholic party is totally frigid to the idea of the need of 
sponsors or the Sacrament itself, for that matter, and you have a 
problem on your hands. In the last-mentioned case, it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that the sponsors will be persons totally 
unfitted and unqualified for the great office and dignity of making 
responses for the infant. In several instances within my personal 
experience, non-Catholics have been designated for the sponsor- 
ship of the child. There is no question here of the duty and ac- 
tion required of the priest. Incidentally, I have heard of an odd 
story in this respect. 

A group of persons were in the baptistry on Sunday afternoon 
when the priest went out to increase, if opportunity offered, the 
number of the children of God. The atmosphere was pungent 
with the odor of alcohol. There were four or five persons se- 
questered in a group from which the emanation seemed to come. 
Calling this party near to the font, he proceeded to align and select 
the sponsors and parent. One of the group, who boasted of the 
paternity, was, he found out upon closer inspection, the source of 
the odor. The conversation, and what ensued, went something 
like this: 


Priest: Are you the father of this child? 

Layman: Yes, sir. 

Priest: Are you a Catholic? 

Layman: Yes, sir. 

Priest: Do you go to church? 

Layman: Yes. 

Priest: Every Sunday? 

Layman: Well—no, not every Sunday; but I go to church. 
Priest: What was the last time you did go to church? 
Layman: Coupl-a weeks ago. 


(The peculiar circumstances in the parish where this took place 
justified in the eyes of the priest such method of procedure and 
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interrogation, especially in the instance of persons who were 
publicly noted for remissness in regard to religious duties.) The 
priest decided, due to the father’s condition, mental and physical, 
that not much information could be got from him. Consequently, 
he suspended the inquisition and addressed the sponsors: 
“Are both of you Catholics?’’ The answer was negative in each 
case. 

With a mild reproof to the father of the child for bringing such 
persons to the church to act in the capacity of spiritual parents for 
the infant, the priest declared that he would have to go elsewhere 
(into the rectory) to secure proper persons. While on this mis- 
sion, he encountered the pastor, and explained the state of 
affairs. On the way back to the church, with two Catholic 
sponsors, he again met the pastor engaged in conversation with 
the would-be godfather, who was trying to explain that he did not 
mean what he said when he told the officiating priest that he was 
not a Catholic. The pastor’s quiz elicited the information that 
he had been away from church practices so long that he did not 
know that pew rentals are obsolete; in addition, he had been 
careless in the observance of the laws of the Church with regard 
to the Catholic form of marriage. On two occasions he was an 
active participant in marriage ceremonies not contracted before 
a priest, and both times with a non-Catholic spouse. Despite all 
this, he insisted that he had been baptized a Catholic and had 
received his first Holy Communion. Ergo, he must be a Catholic. 

Picture the consternation of the priest upon his return to the 
baptistry to find the parent leading his entourage out of the 
church, exclaiming haughtily and sourly: ‘‘I’ll have no strangers 
stand up for my child.” And he departed. Subsequent in- 
vestigation disclosed that the child was baptized in an adjoining 
parish shortly afterwards, by which time, no doubt, the father 
had been able to meet existing demands. 

Undoubtedly, this was an unpleasant but, I hope, a rare oc- 
currence. However, it had this unforeseen effect that it served to 
create the crux of this article. The unfortunate inebriate did 
not for a moment suspect anything of the sort, but he had aroused 
a specter of doubt in the mind of the priest. In the case just 
narrated, when there was found an inadequacy and unfitness in 
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the persons presented, the priest was forced to substitute adequate 
and properly disposed persons. Necessity knows no law. This 
happens in many cases; either there is a total lack of sponsors or 
they are not qualified. Et hic est status quexstionis: Is the 
priest doing justice to the infant about to be baptized when 
he superimposes legitimate sponsors, of his own choice, to 
supply for the deficit? Presupposing an absence of the required 
sponsors, is it conducive to the spiritual welfare of the child to 
draft people who, while they may not be indisposed, are at least 
somewhat indifferent? For it often occurs that the persons 
chosen have no previous acquaintance with the child or its par- 
ents, and the likelihood is very, very strong that they will never 
meet or hear of these people in the future. How can they be 
expected to maintain an interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
child? It would appear that this method of extricating oneself 
from a lamentable situation is expedient. Perhaps, but are we 
to sacrifice principles on the altar of efficiency and utility? And 
is this not a question of principles? 

These, found in any textbook, define the mind of the Church 
towards sponsors. Tanquerey (Vol. III, De subjecto Baptismi, 
Cap. V, De Patrinis) quotes Canon Law: “Canon 762, §1: Ex 
vetustissimo Ecclesie more nemo solemniter baptizetur, nisi 
suum habeat, quatenus fieri possit, patrinum.’’ I suppose the 
phrase ‘“‘quatenus fieri possit’’ is the loophole for employing 
strangers. Sabetti-Barrett (Tract. XII, Cap. V, § 663) comment 
on this law: ‘““Hec lex, ut patet, est gravis —Cf. S. Alphons. nn. 
146 et 154.—Conc. Plen. Balt. II, n. 231.—Cretoni, vol. 2, not. 
ad n. 805.” 

Furthermore, the following Canon defines the self-imposed duty 
of the sponsors. Canon 769 says: ‘‘Patrinorum est, ex suscepto 
munere, spiritualem filium perpetuo sibi commendatum habere, 
atque in iis que ad christiane vite institutionem spectant, curare 
-diligenter ut ille talem in tota vita se prebeat, qualem futurum 
esse solemni ceremonia spoponderunt.”’ 

Are we not defeating the possibility of the fulfillment of such a 
law (the functions of the office) and mitigating the responsibility 
of sponsors by our haphazard intrusion of persons who are stran- 
gers to and uninterested in the baptized? Are we not frustrating 
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the designs of the Church in the institution of this office? Do 
necessity and expedience always justify the steps we take? Of 
course, we should not go to extremes, because the small minority 
of such occurrences could never defeat the sublimity of the office. 
But let’s look at the matter with proper perspective. Does the 
end justify the means? There’s no concern about the validity of 
the Sacrament, but there is question of the efficacy of such tactics 
as used by many priests in the free selection of sponsors. I have 
heard a priest tell of using one of the altar boys, perhaps below the 
age required for liceity, on numerous occasions to fill the office of 
godfather. Of course, “‘nisi aliud justa de causa ministro videa- 
tur’”’ gives him latitude here. 

Tanquerey discusses the obligations of godparents thus: 
“que obligatio per se gravis est, cum agatur de re ad eternam sa- 
lutem necessaria. Attamen, cum hec obligatio primario parenti- 
bus incumbat, patrinus presumere potest eam rite impleri a 
parentibus qui filios ad catechismum mittunt. Si vero con- 
trarium constet, patrinus meliori quo posset modo, instructioni et 
educationi filiorum suorum spiritualium providebit.”” Is there a 
grave obligation imposed on those persons who are thrust into the 
réles, even when they act voluntarily but only in a spirit of 
accommodation? 

It happens that parents bring a child to be baptized, and have 
neither godmother nor godfather assigned for the child. Ques- 
tions bring the reply that they were not well acquainted with 
neighbors, despite the fact that they have lived in the neighbor- 
hood two years. This is a lame excuse. If it’s a poor dog that 
has no friends or master, likewise it is surely a poor family (neigh- 
borly speaking) that has no friends or relations to act as sponsors 
at Baptism. Beneath the woodpile there is another reason, 
which is this. It is the custom with some nationalities to make 
of a christening a great festive occasion, and rather than go to this 
expense which would be incumbent upon them if they publicized 
the event, they plead poverty in every sense of that word. On 
the other hand, they often go to the opposite extreme, delaying 
the Baptism of the child and endangering its eternal salvation, 
while they set about, not too sedulously and with great waste of 
time, to hook the most distant (in the sense of mileage) relative to 
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act as godfather or godmother. What priest has not had, at one 
time or another, this guileless explanation of delay offered to him: 
“The godfather, he live a long ways off’? Better than this, 
however, is the ingenuous response that the parents had to wait 
until they accumulated the necessary funds for the christening 
party. Sometimes it takes from five to ten years. Quid facere? 
Expostulation is futile. The only possible outlet is an efficacious 
prayer: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 

Another angle of the question of baptismal sponsors is the com- 
mon practice of priests who allow persons to act in that capacity 
when they know them to be unsuitable. It is required for lawful 
admittance to the office of sponsorship that the candidate ‘“‘fidei 
rudimenta noverit.’”’ A memorization of or remote acquaintance 
with the Our Father and the Apostles’ Creed appears to be the 
slimmest of rudiments. Not that I would dare to dictate what I 
should require. But why be careless in interpreting the mind of 
the Church in this matter? The connotation of ‘‘noverit’’ is more 
than a mere nodding familiarity with the fundamentals of the 
Faith. While it is true that the Creed contains all, or almost all, 
the truths our Faith teaches us, I remain unconvinced by the mere 
recitation of either or both prayers—however proper and intelli- 
gent it may be—of any person’s knowledge of the rudiments of 
the Faith. It might beatrick of memory. What, then, would I 
require—that the persons presenting themselves as sponsors be 
examined on the tracts of the Trinity or the Eucharist, that they 
be catechized and put through a rigorous course of questions as to 
their past and present church affiliations and accomplishments? 
By no means. But it surely should be immediately evident to 
the priest if the person does not know the prayers, or even evinces 
a lack of facility in saying them (aside from considerations of 
nervousness, timidity, human respect, etc., which are sometimes 
genuine), that such person does not know the bare essentials of his 
or her Faith. Why let them drag down in ignominy the prestige 
that the office of patrinus enjoys in the eyes of the Church and the 
world? It has become a source of scandal (in the vernacular 
sense) that some individuals have been permitted to fill this office 
at a time when their carelessness and indifference about their 
religious duties have been notorious in the locality in which they 
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live. If the position of baptismal sponsors is to retain its regard 
in the sight of the laity as an honorable one, why should we not 
uphold its glory in our office of ministers of the Sacrament? Let 
us weed out unworthies and unserviceables. Let us go back to 
the days when a sponsor meant what the word connotes. In 
cases of necessity the strict law may be modified. Make this the 
exceptional, not the customary case. 

It is a requirement with certain nationalities in instances of 
this sort! that there must be produced from the confessor a testi- 
monial to the effect that the Sacrament of Penance has been re- 
cently received; in the case of a person known to be a good 
Catholic a letter from the pastor testifying to that fact is suffi- 
cient. I think a practice of this kind, with some change in 
method, might not be amiss as a prerequisite for sponsors at 
Baptism, especially where the parties are strangers to the priest. 
The only available means of ascertaining the faithfulness of the 
persons involved is the blunt and ineffectual question: ‘“‘Do you 
go to church regularly?”’ Some people answer this question 
truthfully (with unconscious mental reservations) when they 
categorically reply: ‘“Yes.’’ And thus we are at the mercy of a 
person of whose personal life we know nothing and of whose 
character we know less. 

To say that this question should be made the subject of a 
sermon, especially in a parish where there is known to be need of 
it, is to miss the point. The very people who need the discussion 
of this topic are the irregular Catholics and those who frequently 
absent themselves from Mass. The effect to be desired cannot 
be attained that way. How are we to get to the people con- 
cerned? It will be necessary for priests to make use of every 
opportunity to instill this idea in the minds of their parishioners. 
They can insist upon it at all meetings where they encounter 
individuals or groups—for example, in convert classes and mar- 
riage instructions, more particular stress being laid on this aspect 
in mixed marriages. Bulletins could be nailed on the doors of the 
church containing, in addition to the time of Baptisms, a mention 
of Catholic godparents; a more powerful means would be to insert 


+I do not know whether it applies to Baptism, but I do know it holds in Confir- 
mation and in Marriage—in the latter with particular reference to the recipients. 
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this information in the Parish Monthly, where such is used. An 
effective opportunity of correcting erroneous impressions with 
regard to sponsors would be the time of a mission, because at that 
time persons who fail to comprehend Catholic customs and tradi- 
tions can be reached. It can be concisely and effectively treated 
in a short period of time. 

It may be said that this is not a question of major importance, 
and that there are other problems more serious and of wider 
import. Granted, but why not try to clear away the haze of 
misapprehension that too many Catholics suffer from in this 
matter, and make the conferring of the Sacrament of Baptism, in 
toto, intelligent and really Catholic? Omnia ad majorem gloriam 
Dei. In short, if we’re going to do the thing at all, why not do it 
well? 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Absolution from Censures 


Persons who in danger of death were absolved from a censure 
ab homine, or from a censure reserved specialissimo modo to the 
Apostolic See by a priest who had no special faculty, are after 
their recovery obliged under pain of relapse into the censure to 
have recourse to the person who inflicted the censure, if there is 
question of a censure ab homine. In the case of a censure a jure, re- 
course must be had to the Sacred Penitentiary, or to a bishop or 
other ecclesiastic who has the faculty to absolve, as declared in 
Canon 2254, §1. The censured persons must obey the orders of 
the absolving authority (Canon 2252). 

The generous concession made by the Church for the benefit of 
persons who in danger of death desire to be reconciled with God 
and the Church empowers every priest to absolve from all cen- 
sures, no matter how grave the offenses have been. So long as 
the person is well-disposed, there is no sin and no censure from 
which the priest cannot absolve. All reservations of sins and 
censures cease when a penitent sinner confesses in danger of 
death. The Council of Trent (Session XIV, ‘‘On the Sacrament 
of Penance,’’ Chapter VII) states that the Church has always ob- 
served the rule that at the point of death there is no reservation; 
wherefore, all priests can in such an emergency absolve any peni- 
tent from all sins and censures. The Code of Canon Law has in 
a certain sense enlarged the concession of the Council of Trent 
which spoke of the point of death (in articulo mortis), while the 
Code has in danger of death (in periculo mortis). The danger of 
death from any cause, not merely from illness, suffices. When a 
priest is called to a person who is actually in fear of dying and for 
that reason wants to receive the Sacraments, the priest cannot 
tell whether the illness is fatal; nor can the physician tell with 
absolute certainty. There is no need of worrying whether a per- 
son is actually in danger of death. The priest who is called to 
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attend the sick will inquire whether a physician has been con- 
sulted, and whether he advised that the priest be summoned, or 
whether he said anything else from which one could conclude that 
the patient is dangerously ill. If nothing can be learned from 
that source, the priest must use his own judgment as to whether 
he should administer the last rites, and if he decides to do so he 
may make use of the faculties given him by Canon 2252. 

Not only the priests of the diocese who have the diocesan facul- 
ties but any priest from any other diocese, even priests whose 
faculties have been suspended, may in danger of death minister to 
the sick, because the common law of the Church empowers them 
to do so. Canon 882 states explicitly that the absolution given 
by a priest who does not have the diocesan faculties is valid in 
danger of death, even if an approved priest be present. 

Ordinarily the absolution from reserved sins and censures given 
in danger of death leaves nothing more to be done. However, in 
two classes of censures the patient is to be informed by the con- 
fessor, provided it is possible at the time considering the condi- 
tion of the patient, that after he recovers he must have recourse 
to his Ordinary or to the Sacred Penitentiary under penalty of 
incurring again the same censure. The one class of censures is 
that called ab homine. When an Ordinary has issued a con- 
demnatory sentence of excommunication, suspension (in case of 
clerics), or a personal interdict, the patient who has been absolved 
from such a censure in danger of death must after recovery sub- 
mit to the Ordinary who imposed the censure or, if that Ordinary 
has since gone out of office, to his successor in the episcopal see. 
The other class of censures in which recourse after recovery is de- 
manded are the censures of the common law reserved specialissimo 
modo to the Apostolic See. There are only five offenses punished 
with excommunication reserved in a most special manner to the 
Apostolic See. Two of them are not likely ever to bother a con- 
- fessor, namely, laying violent hands on the person of the Roman 
Pontiff (Canon 2343, § 1) and violating the laws on the election of 
the Roman Pontiff (Canon 2330). The other three cases are: (1) 
casting away, carrying off, or keeping for evil purposes the Blessed 
Sacrament (Canon 2320); (2) giving absolution or pretending to 
give it to one’s own accomplice in a sin of impurity (Canon 2367) ; 
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(3) direct violation of the seal of confession by a confessor (Canon 
2369, § 1). Ifa penitent is absolved from any of these cases in 
danger of death, the law imposes the obligation under penalty of 
relapse into the same censure to have recourse after recovery 
from the illness. The recourse is ordinarily to be made by the 
confessor in writing to the Sacred Penitentiary, or to the Ordinary 
of the penitent if he has faculties from the Holy See to absolve 
from those censures. In the form of faculties given the bishops 
in the United States no such power is granted. If the confessor 
cannot write for the penitent, because he does not know whether 
he will be able to interview him after receipt of the answer from 
the Sacred Penitentiary, the penitent is bound to d the writing 
himself if he is able to do so. If recourse to the Holy See is im- 
possible, the confessor may, according to Canon 2254, § 3, absolve 
without the obligation of recourse. The only case in which the 
Holy See does not admit impossibility of recourse, and therefore 
absolutely demands that after recovery recourse be had, is ab- 
solution of an accomplice in sins of unchastity. 

Commenting on Canon 2252, canonists discuss the question 
whether the confessor who absolves a penitent in danger of death 
from those censures for which the Code of Canon Law demands 
the recourse, is bound to remind the penitent of this obligation. 
Canon 2252 does not oblige the confessor to inform the penitent 
of the obligation of recourse in the event that he recovers. How- 
ever, if the confessor ascertains that the penitent did commit the 
offense and incurred the censure (one of the three cases enumer- 
ated above), or that he was punished by his Superior with an ab 
homine censure, the law supposes that the penitent knows of the 
obligation of recourse and demands that the confessor assist him 
in making the recourse. Indirectly, therefore, Canon 2252 does 
require that the confessor inform the penitent of the obligation. 
Cappello (‘‘De Censuris,’’ n. 116) positively states that the con- 
fessor has no obligation to inform the penitent of the duty to have 
recourse after recovery, and he gives several reasons why, in his 
opinion, the Church did not make it obligatory on the confessor 
to warn the penitent concerning the recourse. Chelodi (‘‘Jus 
Peenale,”’ n. 35) agrees with Cappello. However, as we pointed 
out, Canon 2252 demands that the recourse be made according 
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to Canon 2254, §1, by letter through the confessor. It does not 
seem true that the confessor has no obligation concerning the re- 
course. Good judgment is needed at all times in the minister of 
the Sacrament of Penance, and especially when he attends persons 
who are in danger of death. If he finds his patient extremely 
weak but well-disposed to do whatever the Church demands of 
him, he should not at that time bother him about such things but 
leave that to the future in case he recovers. 


Absolution from Censures outside the Danger of Death 
Outside the danger of death, absolution may be given: 


(1) from non-reserved censures by any confessor in the sac- 
ramental forum; outside the sacramental forum by those per- 
sons who have jurisdiction over the offender in the external forum; 

(2) from a censure ab homine by the person to whom the cen- 
sure is reserved in accordance with Canon 2245, §2. Hecan grant 
the absolution even though the offender has transferred his domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile to another place; 

(3) from a censure reserved a jure by the person who ordained 
the censure, or by him to whom it is reserved, and their successors 
or competent superiors, or their delegates. Wherefore, every Ordi- 
nary can absolve his subjects from a censure reserved to the bishop 
or Ordinary, and a local Ordinary can absolve evenstrangers. Ab- 
solution from a censure reserved to the Apostolic See may be re- 
ceived from the same Holy See and from others who have ob- 
tained the faculty to absolve from the Holy See. For cases re- 
served simpliciter, the general faculty to absolve from papal re- 
served cases suffices; for cases reserved speciali modo, a special 
faculty is needed; for cases reserved specialissimo modo a most 
special faculty is required, subject in all three instances to the 
regulations of Canon 2254 for urgent cases (Canon 2253). 

Canon 2253 gives the rules concerning absolution from cen- 
‘sures outside the danger of death and outside the urgent cases 
spoken of in Canon 2254. There are in the Code of Canon Law 
non-reserved censures. In fact, unless the law, general or par- 
ticular, states that a censure is reserved, there is no reservation. 
From non-reserved censures any confessor may absolve in sacra- 
mental confession. The ordinary confessor has no jurisdiction 
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outside the sacramental forum. The bishop of the diocese and 
other ecclesiastical Superiors vested with jurisdiction in the ex- 
ternal forum can either in person or through delegates absolve 
from censures in the external forum. Usually nobody need seek 
absolution in the external forum unless the censure has become 
publicly known and the authorities have taken the matter in hand. 
This happens very rarely in the case of lay persons; it is done some- 
times in the case of priests because of the publicity and scandal. 

Censures ab homine are of their very nature reserved to the ec- 
clesiastical Superior who inflicted the censure either in person or 
through his court. When the general or the particular law threat- 
ens a censure, and the competent ecclesiastical court institutes 
procedure against an offender and eventually punishes him with 
the censure by a so-called condemnatory sentence, that censure 
cannot be lifted by anyone else than the Ordinary under whose 
authority it was inflicted. Likewise, if an Ordinary issues a spe- 
cial precept with threat of censure to a person, and that person 
disobeys the precept and the Ordinary after proof of such offense 
pronounces the censure against a person, nobody can lift that 
censure except the Ordinary who inflicted it. Even ifa person 
who is under an ab homine censure changes his place of residence 
and moves outside the territory of jurisdiction of the Ordinary, 
he cannot be freed from the censure except by the Ordinary who 
imposed it. 

The reserved censures in the Code of Canon Law are mostly 
reserved to the Holy See; a few are reserved to the Ordinary 
(z.e., he is delegated by law to absolve). The censures reserved 
to the Holy See are divided into three clases, viz., those reserved 
simpliciter, speciali modo and specialissimo modo. The various 
Canons speaking on offenses and their penalties state whether a 
censure is reserved and, if so, in what manner it is reserved. Ig- 
norance of the reservation of a censure is, according to the more 
common teaching of canonists and moralists, no excuse from in- 
curring the censures of the law; as long as a person knew the par- 
ticular penalty attached to the law (excommunication, suspen- 
sion, interdict) and deliberately broke the law without a just and 
proportionate reason, he incurred the censure (cfr. THE HomILE- 
TIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, May, 1936, p. 841). 
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Absolution from Censures in Urgent Cases 
In urgent cases—that is to say, in cases in which the censures 
late sententtz cannot be observed exteriorly without danger of 
grave scandal or infamy, or if it is hard for the penitent to remain 
in the state of mortal sin for the time necessary to obtain absolu- 
tion from the competent Superior—every confessor can in the 
sacramental forum absolve from the censures, no matter how they 
are reserved. He must, however, impose on the penitent the 
burden to make recourse within one month under the penalty of 
relapse into the censure. The recourse is to be made at least by 
letter and through the confessor (if it can be done without grave 
inconvenience), without mentioning the name of the penitent, 
and directed to the Sacred Penitentiary or to the bishop or other 
Superior who has the faculty to release from the censure, and the 
penitent is obliged to obey the orders of the Superior (Canon 2254, 
§1). 

Even after he has received absolution (from a non-privileged 
confessor) as stated above, and has had recourse to the Superior, 
the penitent is not forbidden to approach another confessor who 
has the faculty to release from the censure, and, confessing again 
at least the sin to which the censure is attached, to receive absolu- 
tion. When he has received absolution, he shall accept the in- 
junctions of the confessor, and shall not afterwards be obliged to 
accept other injunctions given by the Superior to whom he had 
taken recourse by letter (Canon 2254, § 2). 

If in some extraordinary case the recourse is morally impos- 
sible, the confessor himself can grant absolution without the ob- 
ligation of recourse, except in the case of a priest absolving his 
own accomplice in a sin of impurity (cfr. Canon 2367). The 
confessor shall enjoin on the penitent what the law requires in the 
respective case, and impose an appropriate penance and satisfac- 
tion for the censure under condition that the penitent will relapse 
into the censure if he does not within an appropriate space of time, 
‘to be determined by the confessor, do penance and make satisfac- 
tion (Canon 2254, § 3). 

Canon 2254 is perhaps the most important and certainly the 
most practical Canon of all the Canons on censures, for it gives 
the ordinary confessor power to absolve in urgent cases from all 
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censures, even from those reserved to the Holy See in a most spe- 
cialmanner. The faculty to absolve from censures latz sententiz 
(that is to say, those that are incurred by the very fact of breaking 
a law or a precept), embraces all such censures without exception 
—therefore, all censures latxz sententiz attached to offenses by the 
law of the Code of Canon Law, all attached to laws of a nation 
(our Councils of Baltimore), all censures latz sententiz of diocesan 
statutes, general precepts of Ordinaries, and even precepts of 
Ordinaries to individuals given under censure Jatz sententiz. 
The Code in Canon 2254, § 1, speaks in most general terms of all 
censures latz sententiz, no matter how they are reserved. Canon 
2254 does not include censures ab homine nor reserved sins. This 
is evident because Canon 2254 speaks of censures latxz sententiz 
exclusively. 

What are urgent cases in which the confessor without special 
faculties can absolve a penitent from any censure latz sententiz, 
even those reserved to the Holy See in a most special manner? 
Canon 2254, § 1, gives the answer. A penitent who cannot stay 
under censure without danger of grave scandal or of loss of his 
good reputation, supposing therefore that his censure has re- 
mained secret, can be absolved from any censure Jatzx sententiz. 
It need not be certain that his staying under the censure will 
cause grave scandal or loss of reputation, for the Code says if 
there is danger that this may happen he is entitled to the benefit 
of Canon 2254, § 1. 

The second and more general reason why a confessor may ab- 
solve from reserved censures latz sententiz is the fact that it may 
be hard for the penitent to remain without absolution for the time 
necessary to obtain absolution from the competent Superior. 
The disposition of the penitent by which he merits the favor of 
immediate absolution from the censure may be procured by the 
exhortation of the confessor, so that persons who have perhaps 
lived in sin for a long time without making an effort to receive the 
Sacrament of Penance now at last begin to reflect how dangerous 
it is to stay deliberately in opposition to God and His Church, 
since some accident may at any moment finish their earthly life 
and summon their souls to an account before God. A Catholic 
who has not completely lost the divine gift of faith should be open 
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to conviction and heed the admonition of the priest to repent sin- 
cerely and be willing to do anything rather than stay in sin for a 
single day. A concession similar to that of Canon 2254, § 1, had 
been made in the former Canon Law. In explanation of the 
point that the confessor may absolve if it be very hard for the 
penitent to remain under the censure for the time necessary to 
get absolution through the bishop or the Holy See, even if it 
would mean a delay only of a day or two, the Holy Office answered 
that the confessor can absolve (June 16, 1897; Gasparri, “Fontes 
Cod. Iuris Canonici,’’ IV, n. 1187). 

The law obliges the confessor who absolves from reserved cen- 
sures in virtue of Canon 2254, § 1, to command the penitent to 
have recourse to the competent authority within one month under 
pain of relapse into the censure from which he has been absolved. 
The obligation to make the recourse rests primarily with the peni- 
tent, not with the confessor. Practically the confessor will have 
to assist the penitent, lest he or she, because of diffidence or inex- 
perience in making the recourse properly, might neglect it and thus 
incur again the same censure because of disobedience to the 
law of Canon 2254, § 1. Moral impossibility to submit the case 
to the ecclesiastical Superior in order to obtain the so-called 
mandata (i.e., a special penance and other directions intended to 
prevent relapse into the same sin for which one incurred the cen- 
sure), excuses one from making the recourse, as is stated in Canon 
2254, §3. That such impossibility is not to be presumed without 
very serious reason is evident from the text of Canon 2254, § 3, 
which says: “‘if in some extraordinary case recourse be morally 
impossible, the confessor should give the mandata.’’ In the case 
of the absolution of one’s accomplice in a sin of impurity the law 
does not admit impossibility of recourse because of the special 
gravity of the offense and the fact that the offender cannot claim 
inability to write a letter to the Sacred Penitentiary. Cappello 
(“De Censuris,’’ n. 131) says that, if the confessor cannot again 
see the priest whom he has absolved from this censure and the 
priest himself fears to write in person because he may betray his 
identity, the confessor can write for him and request permission 
to communicate the answer to the priest by mail. In all other 
censures recourse need not be made if the confessor cannot again 
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see the penitent, as may easily happen in the case of missionaries 
and other transient priests, and if the penitent cannot himself 
make the recourse except with great difficulty and inconvenience. 
The law does not oblige the penitent under those circumstances 
to confess the same offense to another confessor in order that he 
may make the recourse for the penitent. 

Canon 2254, § 2, states that, though the penitent is not obliged 
again to confess the sin for which he incurred the censure to a 
priest who has special faculties to absolve from the censure, he is 
free to do so. If he does, the recourse commanded by the first 
confessor may be ignored, and if the confessor had already made 
the recourse for the penitent, the mandata given by the Ordinary 
or the Sacred Penitentiary need not be accepted by the penitent. 
The priest who had special faculties to absolve from the censure 
was obliged to give the mandata himself. What are these man- 
data? Cappello sums them up as follows: (1) that the penitent 
satisfy the party he has injured (injury to the temporal goods of 
another or to his good name and reputation); (2) that he repair 
the scandal which he may have given; (3) that, besides the or- 
dinary penance, a special salutary penance be enjoined on the one 
absolved from the censure. Under salutary penance fall all 
works of religion and charity that the confessor may according to 
the gravity of the sin and the circumstances of the penitent impose 
on the penitent. Alms, works of mortification, frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments for some months, daily recitation of the 
Holy Rosary for a month or longer period, and the like (cfr. Cap- 
pello, ‘“De Censuris,’’ n. 101). As the confessor who absolves a 
penitent from some reserved censure, and judges that in the case 
the recourse is morally speaking impossible, is obliged by law to 
give the mandata, he must therefore keep in mind the foregoing 
rules concerning the mandata. The confessor is to fix the time 
within which the penance and satisfaction is to be made, and the 
penitent is bound to comply with these injunctions under pain of 
relapse into the censure, as is explicitly stated in Canon 2254, § 3. 

Concerning Oriental priests in union with the Holy See, Canon 
905 permits all the faithful to confess to an approved priest of 
another Rite. Consequently, an Oriental priest approved by 
his own Ordinary can absolve Catholics of the Latin Rite, and 
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approved confessors of the Latin Rite can absolve Catholics of 
any Oriental Rite. Catholics of the Latin Rite confessing to 
priests of Oriental Rites can undoubtedly be absolved by those 
priests from the censures latz sententiz of the Code of Canon Law 
under the rules of Canon 2254 which we have discussed above. 
Every confessor is given the faculty by Canon 2254, and no ex- 
ception is made in that Canon concerning confessors of Oriental 
Rites. A different rule applies to the absolution from episcopal 
reserved censures and sins, at least for the priests of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite in the United States and in Canada. For ac- 
cording to the two Decrees of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church (one for the United States, the other for Canada), 
the priests of the Latin Rite cannot absolve the faithful of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite from censures and reserved cases estab- 
lished by the Greek-Ruthenian Ordinary without his permission, 
nor can the priests of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite absolve Catholics 
of the Latin Rite from censures and reserved sins established by 
the Ordinaries of the Latin Rite. 








Testing in the School 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The pastor’s codperation is necessary for the success of any 
testing program in the parish school. The expense of a thorough 
testing program is far from negligible. There is commonly no 
fund upon which the principal can draw at will. When the pastor 
is firmly convinced that a testing program is a mechanism for 
producing better results in his school, he will not hesitate to 
authorize the necessary expenditure. 

The principal may make a wise beginning by carefully selecting 
and administering a group intelligence test at the beginning of 
the school year. The group test does not have all the advantages 
of the individual intelligence test. With a group test the ex- 
aminer does not have an opportunity to observe each child’s 
reaction to the test. It is probable that some children will work 
up to normal capacity throughout the test, but others will be- 
come discouraged at their failure to answer the present item and 
neglect to pass on to those parts of the test that they can do suc- 
cessfully. 

This emotional factor lowers the individual’s score below the 
warrant of his intelligence. On the other hand, many children 
who find the test very easy discover no challenge to their best 
endeavor and fail to show what they really can do. Lack of at- 
tention to directions is another factor that cannot operate in the 
individual test, but may make a sorry mess of an individual’s 
participation in a group test. The examiner must exercise great 
diligence in explaining the test’directions, and must see that each 
child fully understands. It remains true, however, that the 
examiner has a better opportunity in the individual test than in 
the group test to take into account those extrinsic factors that 
may hinder maximum performance on the part of the subject. 
The intelligence rating is based on actual performance in either 
case, but the examiner weighs the extrinsic factors as accurately 


as possible in diagnosing and dealing with the child. 
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We rule out the individual intelligence test in the beginning of a 
testing program. This form of test requires in the tester careful 
psychological training beyond that which is necessary for group 
testing. The principal may administer the group test personally 
to group after group in her school. If the principal instructs her 
teachers in the manner of administering the test and the teachers 
carefully follow the printed directions accompanying the test, 
there is every assurance that accurate results will be obtained. 

The group intelligence test is then the beginning of a sound 
testing program. We here speak of those intelligence tests known 
as tests for literates. It is supposed that those tested can read 
and write the English language. Performance tests can be given 
to children who are unable to read and write. We had such a test 
in use during the World War; the Army Beta Test was a per- 
formance test given to large groups of soldiers who could neither 
read nor write. 

The principal first determines the intelligence quotient of her 
pupils through a group intelligence test. The results may reveal 
an immediate need for regrading or regrouping some of the pupils. 
The I.Q. gives to the teacher an index of expected achievement on 
the part of each pupil. Ifa pupil of superior intelligence fails to 
achieve commensurately, the fault may be in lack of effort on the 
part of the pupil. Where the pupil has applied himself diligently 
and yet failed to achieve as expected, the principal may next ex- 
amine into the quality of teaching performance. If pupil applica- 
tion and teaching performance are without flaw, the principal or 
the teacher may and should carefully evaluate the test with 
respect to: (1) validity, z.e., whether the test measures what it 
purports to measure; (2) reliability, 7.e., whether it measures 
accurately what it actually measures; and (3) objectivity, 7.e., 
whether the personal equation of the scorer is eliminated in the 
scoring. 

The development of a testing program calls next for the con- 
sistent use of standard achievement tests. These tests have as 
their purpose the measurement of the results of learning. 
Achievement tests do not determine objectives, but merely check 
to see how well proposed objectives are realized. They reveal 
how well the pupil has succeeded in mastering the school subjects. 
We do not here stress the difference between tests and scales. 
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The scale is that type of educational measuring instrument in 
which the items are scaled or graded in difficulty. The scale 
begins with item number one which is the easiest, and proposes 
succeeding items in the order of difficulty. The success or failure 
of a large experimental group in passing the various items deter- 
mines the degree of difficulty and standardizes the scale. The 
sharpness of distinction between tests and scales is passing. The 
same method of scoring usually applies to both. When a teacher 
uses a scale that must be used only as a scale, she should follow 
carefully the printed directions for giving and scoring. 

Where the principal succeeds in selling the testing program to 
the pastor, she does well to supplement the group intelligence test 
with a series of standard achievement tests. Educational re- 
search and experiment have given us satisfactory tests in all the 
common school subjects. The wise principal introduces them 
gradually, employing them first in the more important subjects of 
the elementary curriculum. In her first testing program she 
may include standard achievement tests in only reading, arith- 
metic and English. The correct administration and interpreta- 
tion of these tests will convert the school into a more efficient 
medium to serve the educational interests of the pupil. The 
pastor, seeing the results, may suggest that the testing program 
be expanded. Certainly, he should not obstruct the work of the 
principal by refusing to finance a plan that makes his school more 
efficient. 

Achievement tests may be classified as general survey tests and 
diagnostic tests according to the function they serve. The survey 
test yields a picture of general achievement in one or in several 
school subjects, such as mathematics or reading. The general 
survey test may be narrow or wide in scope. It may, for in- 
stance, measure thoroughly only the skill of the pupil in the single 
process of addition, or it may measure his attainments in the whole 
field of arithmetic fundamentals. The diagnostic test locates the 
strengths and weaknesses of individual pupils or of a whole class 
in specific abilities. ‘“The chief difference between a survey test 
and a diagnostic test,’’ write Webb and Shotwell, ‘‘is that the 
survey test yields a picture of a group in which the individual and 
his achievement are largely lost except for the contribution each 
makes to the class standing, whereas the diagnostic test aims 
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directly to indicate the weak and strong points in the achievement 
of the individuals composing a group.” 

Supervisors and principals, interested in the achievement of a 
whole grade or school system, usually employ the survey test. 
The teacher, solicitous for the achievement of the individual 
pupil, commonly prefers some form of diagnostic test. She 
seeks to find what her children have failed to learn in the work of 
preceding years. She bases future instruction upon the analysis 
afforded by the test. The proper presentation of a diagnostic 
test motivates the learning of pupils. Both forms of tests are 
accompanied by norms for interpreting scores. No efficient 
work is possible as the result of testing without careful compari- 
son of results with the established norms. 

We have some interest in special aptitude tests. This form of 
test and the prognostic test are a comparatively new field. In the 
opinion of critics, the movement belongs mostly to the future. 
The aptitude test of mechanical ability, devised by Stenquist, has 
merit. Students who pass this test tend to do well in shop 
courses. It may give direction to the career of pupils who do not 
have the native intelligence to progress further in academic sub- 
jects. Seashore’s series of six tests professes to indicate the 
amount of musical ability a child possesses. What a boon for 
parents and teachers of music! The series consists of tests in 
rhythm, pitch, time, consonance, tonal memory and intensity. 
Seashore claims that these tests predict whether a person should 
follow musical work as a vocation, or merely be interested in 
music for pleasure. If the test has this prognostic value, we may 
have done with that thumping of the piano and scraping of the 
fiddle that has demoralized the school career of many boys and 
girls with no native gifts in the field of music. In the sacred 
name of art we have excused John or Mary from formal classes to 
devote his or her time to “practising music.’’ The whole process, 
‘undertaken perhaps under pressure from a doting parent, is a 
sheer waste of time; yea more; it squanders the very time that the 
pupil sorely needs to achieve mastery of the fundamental school 
subjects. If Seashore has put an end to this, he is a benefactor to 
humanity and his name is in benediction. 

Finally, several authors have produced what are known as 
general achievement or battery tests. This form of test gives in 
one score a composite measure of the achievement of pupils in 
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several school subjects. The form in common use has two tests 
in reading, two in arithmetic, and one in spelling. Without 
doubt the intelligent use of it aids greatly in classification and 
promotion of pupils. 

A successful testing program gains momentum of itself. If the 
first tests introduced result in improved achievement, there may 
be a general demand for tests in the other subjects. After ex- 
periencing the thrill of favorable comparison of one’s school with 
the schools of the country at large, the impulse is to carry out a 
complete testing program. It is easy to go to extremes in the 
matter. The happy medium indicated just above by the favorite 
battery test, may be a good guide. Many are of the opinion that 
the conventional examination of the essay type is a superior 
medium in the fields of history and geography. 

Commonly in the parish school system a testing program that 
follows a group intelligence test with standard achievement tests 
in two or three fundamental subjects, strains the exchequer 
severely. The parish principal finds the clerical work of tabu- 
lating tests a herculean task. Teachers begin to cry for the 
elimination of semester and final examinations of the conventional 
type when they are required to administer achievement tests in 
all subjects. As before noted, the conventional examinations 
have a definite place in elementary school subjects and certain 
values not realized through any other form of examination. We 
do not wish to eliminate the essay type examination, but in 
schools where the results of standard achievement tests give a 
feeling of security regarding the standards maintained by the 
school, it may be feasible to drop monthly or bi-monthly conven- 
tional examinations and administer only those sent out once or 
twice yearly by the parish school superintendent or supervisors. 
Where the diocesan authorities have gone over entirely to the 
non-standard objective type of examination, many teachers have 
a fear that their pupils are not thoroughly tested. These conser- 
vative teachers welcome the standard achievement tests in funda- 
mental subjects—precisely because they give the teacher a basis 
for determining the comparative efficiency of her classroom work. 

The sane testing program does not discard the old solely be- 
cause it is old, and does not adopt the new because it has currency. 
The parish school principal acts wisely to begin with a group 
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intelligence test, or, better, the average of two such tests. Stand- 
ard achievement tests in two or three fundamental subjects will 
afford an objective basis for measuring the pupil’s achievement, 
the correlation between ability and effort on the one hand and 
achievement on the other. The essay type of examination cannot 
be scrapped. The principal will retain these, perhaps in reduced 
number, for the sake of the values which they alone can supply. 
The essay examination has two distinct advantages. In the first 
place, it measures the ability of pupils to organize and interpret 
material, and, in the second place, it gives students opportunity 
to express in their own language their ideas about the subject- 
matter. Obviously, neither the standard achievement tests nor 
the new-type objective examinations can fulfill these important 
functions. 

Everyone, teacher or principal, that makes use of intelligence 
and achievement tests should know something of their advantages 
and their limitations. Standard tests commonly present a large 
number of items of a great variety. The pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to show what he can do in a number of situations. He is 
not limited to a single type of activity. The items are selected 
with great care. The usual procedure is to administer them to a 
representative group of pupils; if the items are found clear and 
adequate, they are incorporated into the test. The examiner 
points the test for the purpose for which it isintended. He selects 
and arranges items with a definite objective in view. Clear in- 
structions for giving and scoring give to the test a large degree of 
objectivity. The personal equation of the scorer is well-nigh 
eliminated. 

There is a presumption in favor of the validity and the relia- 
bility of standard tests prepared in the manner we have des- 
cribed. The process affords the maker of the test an opportunity 
to observe whether the test as constructed measures what it pur- 
_ ports to measure, and whether it measures accurately what it 
purports to measure. 

In standardizing a test a norm is established. By norm is 
meant the score which represents the average performance of a 
large group of pupils. The mean or median score of the experi- 
mental group of pupils is established as the norm. The teacher 
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who gives the test to her pupils may thus compare the work of 
each pupil with the performance of the group on which the test 
was standardized. The simplicity of giving and scoring the test 
saves much time for teacher and pupil. Some items require the 
pupil merely to underline a word. Many tests provide a perfo- 
rated key that reveals the correct answers to the scorer at a glance. 
The Otis Scale for Rating Tests rates these and many other fea- 
tures of acceptable standard tests. The teacher can evaluate 
various tests by use of this Scale, and select the one that best 
meets requirements. 

A testing program is to no purpose without adequate interpreta- 
tion of test results. The principal or the teacher has employed 
standard tests to supply additional information regarding pupil 
achievement and a proper basis for future teaching procedure. 
If the tests are carefully administered and accurately scored and 
then merely filed to collect dust, the whole procedure is purpose- 
less. 

Webb relates the story of visiting a school in charge of a former 
pupil of his. Near the close of the visit the teacher said: ‘I want 
to show you something.’’ His guide then opened a large closet 
with a number of shelves filled from top to bottom with tests 
that had been given in the school. The teachers had scored the 
tests, but made no effort to interpret them. A large amount of 
money had been expended to secure information of which they 
had made no use. The teacher merely said that there was no one 
there who could interpret test scores and use them in connection 
with classroom instruction. ‘‘Far better to have given no tests 
at all than to have thus misused the time and effort of the teachers 
and the money of the school!”’ 

The interpretation of tests is not a difficult process requiring an 
expert statistician. The necessary computations can practically 
all be classified as belonging to arithmetic. Every teacher in the 
elementary schools can readily understand the simple statistical 
procedures required. It will be a pleasure to analyse these at 
some future time. 

The work of the principal or the teacher in the use of tests may 
be succinctly described in four words: select, administer, score, 
inter pret. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Secularism and the Christian Year 


Secularism—another word for naturalism—is a danger which does 
not date from yesterday, though it has become more acute and more 
immediate than at any previous period of history. Not only in Ger- 
many (where there are those who work for the substitution of a religion 
of ‘‘blood and soil’’ for the religion of Christ), but in other civilized 
countries also, the State is increasingly substituting itself for the Church. 
In the totalitarian States the authority of the dictator—for in those 
countries they no longer attempt to keep up the somewhat flimsy pre- 
tense of ‘‘representative’’ government—is the ultimate standard of right 
and wrong, of the useful and the hurtful. To quote a fanatical fascist 
writer (Sergio Panunzio), the State assumes the character of what he 
calls ‘ecclesiastica,’’ a word that may perhaps be rendered by “‘church- 
liness.”” In Italy the Catholic Faith is still held to be the most im- 
portant factor in the life of the community. In Germany (not to speak 
of Russia) they have gone much further. There they try to remove out 
of the way the notion of religion as of divine or otherworldly origin and 
to reduce it to no more than a function of blood and race (race con- 
sciousness). However, in part at least, the terminology of the Christian 
Church is still retained, though the spiritual and supernatural meaning 
is jettisoned. The shell remains but the kernel is cast away. The 
result is that an entirely new meaning is being given to the great 
historical festivals that mark the course of the Christian or liturgical 
year. 

The Christian festivals are secularized in the sense that they are no 
longer looked upon as referring to objective events in the spiritual life 
of the world, or as recalling and perpetuating the memory of direct 
interventions in the life of mankind of a God external to and distinct 
from the world. Thus, while the Christian phraseology is still retained, 
Christmas, Easter and Pentecost are little more than ceremonial ob- 
servances or celebrations of nature’s resurrection and efflorescence, the 
triumph of day over night, or the sun’s triumphant achievement at the 
time of the summer solstice. 

In other words, the substitution of the State for the Church and of 
its totalitarian “‘philosophy of life’’ for the supernaturally revealed 
religion of Christ is nothing else than a denial of man’s creatureliness 
and of the world’s dependence on the God who made it. If this new 
“religion” were to prevail, the lights would indeed be put out in heaven 
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and mankind would be cribbed and cabined within the narrow prison 
house of this transitory world. This is not to say that the liturgical year 
does not run parallel with the natural year, but its festivals differ specifi- 
cally from a mere observance of the recurring phenomena of the physical 
year. These physical phenomena are no more than symbols—beautiful 
and most apt ones—of the mysteries of the new life in Christ (see a 
paper in Liturgisches Leben, March-April, 1936). 


The Worker’s Use of Leisure 


The June 25 issue of La Vie Intellectuelle gives a very good account of 
the course of the recent great strikes in France. The writer, a professor 
of political economy in the Catholic Institute of Paris, analyses the 
causes which led to what threatened at one moment to bring all public 
life in France to a standstill. He frankly acknowledges the fact that 
the workers had real grievances, but he also repeats what was officially 
admitted, namely, that the guiding spirits of the strikes were frequently 
outside elements—that is, people standing outside the trade unions, or 
in other words men who make it their business to spread propaganda for 
a new State which would involve the complete upheaval of the existing 
order. The strikers have secured enormous and far-reaching conces- 
sions—concessions which, in fact, were long overdue. Henceforth, the 
worker is assured of a far larger measure of leisure than he has ever 
known—larger than his father or grandfather would ever have dreamt 
of. 

The nineteenth century was hard on the worker. Time was when he 
toiled for as much as fourteen or even sixteen hours. A father would 
hardly see his children. They were asleep when he went forth to his 
daily toil; they had gone to bed when he returned. By slow degrees 
the working period was reduced first to ten, then to eight hours; yet, 
statistics showed that production did not diminish but, on the contrary, 
showed such an increase in the output that the difficulty was how to 
dispose of this superabundant production. Would not the solution of 
this problem lie in the workers’ demand for higher wages, for thus they 
would have greater purchasing power, and by a further reduction of 
working hours put an end to the evil of over-production? 

The French strikes have won the forty-hour week for the toilers. 
The man who worked for eight hours on three hundred days will only 
work for six and a half hours on 285 days. By a stroke of the pen he 
will have 500 additional hours of leisure and an increase of 10% in his 
salary. The economic aspect of the problem does not concern us as 
much as the moral one. What are the workers going to do with so 
much leisure? Leisure does not mean idleness. But is it not a fact that 
the toiler’s ideal is precisely to have no work to do? He is not in the 
habit of reading much; at any rate, he reads little beyond the newspaper, 
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or literature of that type. His education has not fitted him for that most 
difficult of all arts—the good use of one’s free time. So at least in France 
the State is going to help him in this also: Le Ministére des Loisirs! 
Anyhow, for the serious-minded section of the working classes—and 
such exists—this abundance of leisure may prove an immense boon, and 
from the human and religious point of view one rejoices at it. But it is 
also fraught with enormous possibilities for harm, for the old saying 
about the devil finding plenty of work for idle hands is as true to-day 
as it ever was, all the more so as so many of the workers have ceased to 
believe in the devil. It will be interesting to watch the ‘“‘Ministry of 
Leisure and Sport”’ at work! 


The Disorders in Palestine 


The Christian conscience cannot but feel deeply distressed by the 
daily reports of murder, arson and destruction which have now for so 
many weeks desecrated those 


ere holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blesséd feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross...... 
(Henry IV. Part I.) 


The cause of the trouble is reducible to the elementary passion of racial 
hatred and jealousy, a passion, in this instance, artificially fanned by 
certain powers of evil from beyond the boundaries of Palestine. It has 
been ascertained that, when the so-called ‘‘General Strike’ first began, 
its organizers had obtained the sum of about $10,000 from sympathizers 
in Egypt, Irak and Syria, whilst their daily expenditure was about 
$15,000! 

Though both Arabs and Jews are Semites, the antipathy between them 
is very great. It will carry them to almost any lengths, though at times 
its manifestation is only ludicrous or fraught with inconvenience for 
other people. Thus, on one Feast of All Saints a few years ago, it 
took the present writer five hours to get from Jaffa to Jerusalem (a 
distance easily covered in an hour or less), simply because the Arab 
chauffeur would not accept assistance from the many Jewish chauffeurs 
or bus drivers that passed us, when his own vehicle had broken down. 

There is much to be said for the Arab. He has been in possession of 
the land for seven centuries, and the Jews’ avowed purpose is to drive 
him into the desert, which is supposed to be his natural habitat. He is 
reproached with being a lazy, shiftless fellow, by whose neglect a land 
flowing with milk and honey has become an arid desert. Those who 
speak thus forget that the Arab has suffered for centuries from the most 
disastrous misgovernment that could be imagined. If the land is tree- 
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less, or was so until recently, that sad fact was due to a Turkish tax on 
every tree. In any case, the Arab is a man of few needs. 

The idea of making Palestine a National Home for the Jews sprang 
from a necessity of the war. It proved the signal for an immense Jewish 
immigration into the Holy Land. If the present rate were maintained, 
in ten years’ time the Arab population would be wholly submerged by 
the Hebrews. The Jews number nearly half a million, and Jerusalem is 
almost a Jewish city. The tragedy of it all is that most of the immi- 
grants are only Jews by race, not by faith and religion. In their nu- 
merous, flourishing colonies, provision is made for a doctor, a dentist, 
but none whatever for a religious teacher. The children are taught no 
religion whatever. This is not to say that the motive that sends the 
Jews of the Polish Ghettos into the sunburnt plains and barren hills of 
Palestine is of a purely material order. Idealism is at work there. 
Without it, the pioneers of the movement could not have endured the 
hardships they had to undergo. Though most of the younger genera- 
tion at any rate never attend a synagogue and, in fact, profess no religion 
at all, they are nevertheless not without some faint memories of the past 
history of their race, which more than that of any other people is so 
closely linked with religion. Somehow, as Dr. Weizmann said, “the 
modern Jew has preserved in the depths of his heart something like an 
old personal relationship with Jehovah.” 

The future is fraught with peril. The Arabs and the Jews look on 
Palestine as holy ground. But they are not the only ones who cherish 
for that narrow strip of territory the most tender and passionate love. 
The Christian world has infinitely more reason to love and cherish it 
than either Jew or Mohammedan. One shudders at the thought of an 
exclusively Jewish Palestine! 


Biblical Archeology 


In the course of this “‘Survey’’attention has often been drawn to the 
excavations in Palestine which have become so remarkable and so fas- 
cinating a feature of modern biblical scholarship. We can only rejoice 
at the unbounded interest in this kind of research work, for it has al- 
ready yielded most precious results, and hardly a year goes by without 
the spade of the patient archeologist bringing to light a whole world of 
quivering life. The time is now long past when facile writers, ensconced 
in comfortable studies, could calmly rule the Bible out of court as a book 
of any historical value. We now know that besides being lucerna pedi- 
bus mets, et lumen semitis mets, the Bible is incomparably more authorita- 
tive as a mere historical record of the past than the most vaunted of 
ancient monuments. Even such incidents or events as were long held 
to be no more than picturesque legends, have successfully stood the 
acid test of the most rigorous investigation. Hence, even those who 
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are not professional biblicists can hardly fail to be interested in what is 
going on in Bible lands. Priests in particular should take an interest 
in research work on which so much treasure, energy and learning is spent 
by people who, for the most part, are not even Catholics. The May 21 
issue of the Ami du Clergé gives an admirable summary of the work of 
recent years. 

The word archeology should alarm no one. It is a fascinating science, 
and one with which a priest—who is by profession and vocation a biblical 
student—should be acquainted. In this connection I may draw at- 
tention to a book as helpful as it is delightful, ‘“Précis d’archéologie 
biblique”’ by P. Barrois (Bloud & Gay, Paris). P. Barrois is one of that 
modest but admirable band of scholars of St. Etienne, Jerusalem, who 
are a practical demonstration of the fact that true biblical scholarship 
has nothing to fear, but rather much to gein from the contemporary 
methods of biblical research. The study of P. Barrois’ book may per- 
haps recall to the mind of one or other of my readers the delightful and 
most inspiring ‘‘archeological walks” in and around Jerusalem, or the 
more prolonged expeditions under the genial guidance of the author, 
which are a joy for ever. 


Brevities 


In Gregorianum (2nd fascicle), Ch. Boyer shows the futility of the 
fears which were raised in some quarters by the Constitution ‘‘Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus.’’ He shows how the multiplication of lectures 
need not interfere with private study, if provision is made for a measure 
of work during the time of vacation. A long article, in German, by 
Fr. Gundlach, S.J., entitled ‘‘Solidarismus, Einzelmensch, Gemein- 
schaft,’’ discusses the highly topical question of the relation between the 
individual and the State. 

The July 18 issue the Ami du Clergé has some interesting comments 
on the extraordinary multiplication of Indulgences which is so marked 
a feature of modern piety, and which seems rather to depart from the 
ruling of the Council of Trent which counselled ‘‘reserve and modera- 
tion lest, as a result of too great facility, ecclesiastical discipline should 
be weakened.” 

















Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Absolution of an Accomplice in Sins of Un- 
chastity 


Question: The sin has been committed some time ago (let us say, 
about two years), and the penitent, after confessing the sins and faults 
since the last confession made a few weeks ago, mentions some sins of the 
past life and among them a sin of impurity to which the confessor may 
have been an accomplice. No details were given by which the confessor 
could know for certain, and besides, from the way the former sins were 
mentioned, he took it for granted that they had been confessed before, 
and he gave absolution. Later on the confessor worried that he might 
have incurred the excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a most 
special manner. Is there any reason to worry? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The reason why the Church is very severe in forbid- 
ding a confessor to absolve his accomplice in sins of impurity is 
evident. The Church does not want God’s Sacrament of mercy 
to be abused for the fostering of sin. Ifa priest has unfortunately 
fallen a prey to human weakness and committed sin with some 
one, he should endeavor to repent sincerely and to undo the harm 
done by his bad example to a soul that he was ordained by Jesus 
to lead in the path of virtue. He should use his influence to 
arouse that person to true sorrow for the sin and to seek pardon in 
the Sacrament of Penance, but he himself may not hear the con- 
fession of the sin nor absolve. After the person has been absolved 
by another priest, the law of the Church does not forbid the priest 
who had sinned with that person to hear later confessions, but he 
should, if circumstances permit, instruct such person to confess 
to other confessors. Jesus said: ‘Woe to the world because of 
scandals. For it must needs be that scandals come: but never- 
theless woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh” (Matt., 
Xviii. 7). 

In the case proposed by our correspondent it is not stated 
whether the confessor was certain that the person making the con- 
fession was the one with whom he had sinned. Unless he is certain, 
there is no question of incurring the censure. On the other hand, 
canonists and moralists are quite unanimous in saying that, if 
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the penitent did not recognize the confessor as the one with whom 
the sin was committed but the confessor is certain that he or she 
is his accomplice, he cannot give the absolution, and if he attempts 
it he incurs the excommunication. It is supposed that the peni- 
tent had known the accomplice, and has not yet been absolved 
from the sin by another confessor. Once a person has been ab- 
solved by another priest and later on mentions the sin (as it is 
customary with many penitents to mention some sins of the past 
after confessing the sins and faults since the last confession), 
the confessarius complex is not forbidden to give absolution. 
Cappello (“De Censuris,” n. 179) and others say that, when 
the Sacred Penitentiary grants faculty to absolve from the excom- 
munication incurred by absolution of one’s accomplice in sins of 
unchastity, it usually forbids the priest ever to hear the confession 
of his accomplice. 
The Collect Called ‘‘Oratio Imperata’’ 


Question: Should the oratio imperata (e.g., for rain) be said in the 
Mass until the answer to the prayer has been granted by Almighty God, 
or until the prayer has been revoked by the Ordinary of the diocese? 
Some priests are of the opinion that, if it was (for example) ordered in 
October for abundant rain and if the answer to the petition had not 
been received by the end of the year, it should stop and should not be 
said in the new year unless ordered by the bishop of the diocese. Is there 


any rule in the matter? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: In the official collection of Decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites we can find only one reference to the point 
raised by our correspondent. It is stated there that the priests 
may not stop saying the oratio imperata at their own discretion 
before the Ordinary has directed the priests to stop the oration 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 2613). Wuest-Mullaney (‘Matters Litur- 
gical,’ n. 155) say: ‘‘The obligation of saying the Collect pre- 
scribed by the Ordinary continues until the mandate is revoked 
by him, unless the cause for which the Collect was prescribed 
cease to exist.”” One must consider the nature of the petition 
or purpose for which the oration was prescribed before one can 
judge whether the cause for which the Collect was prescribed has 
ceased to exist. In some instances it is self-evident that the ora- 
tion should cease, because there is no further purpose in praying 
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for the special object; for example, if a prayer was ordered for 
good harvest weather, the prayer has no further purpose after the 
harvest season is past in the territory of the diocese. In other 
things it may be difficult to judge whether the prayer should be 
continued or should be stopped. Our correspondent mentions 
prayer for rain. Now, if the diocese extends over a very large 
territory, the fact that there came abundant rain in one section 
of the diocese does not necessarily indicate that the whole diocese 
has obtained sufficient rain. For uniformity in the diocese it 
is best that the prayer be said until the Ordinary notifies the 
priests to stop it, unless from the nature of the purpose for which 
the prayer was ordered it is self-evident that it should be discon- 
tinued after certain events. 


Propriety of Monsignori Acting as Deacons of Honor 
and as Chaplains 


Question: May Right Rev. Monsignori and Very Rev. Monsignori 
be assistants or chaplains to a bishop or archbishop when they wear 
only the biretta and cappa magna? Should the assistant priests com- 
monly called deacons of honor wear a surplice or alb, cincture and dal- 
matic, when they assist at a Pontifical Mass? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: A distinction is to be made between the various pon- 
tifical functions of a bishop or archbishop. When they assist at 
a Mass, procession, etc., vested only with the cappa magna and 
biretta, they do not have deacons of honor but two assistants. 
When they pontificate at Mass or Vespers and when they assist 
at these functions in their own diocese vested in cope and mitre, 
they have deacons of honor. Deacons of honor wear the deacon’s 
vestments. Nainfa (‘‘Costume of Prelates,” p. 232) says that 
a Domestic Prelate or Chamberlain may act as a deacon of 
honor, ‘‘for, in that office, his Prelacy is not apparent, since he is 
vested as a deacon; but it is an error to designate Prelates to act 
as ‘Assistants’ to a bishop, for they have been made Prelates for 
the exclusive service of His Holiness, and no Cardinal or bishop 
has a right to their personal service in their capacity as Prelates; 
it is an abasement of their dignity to make them appear publicly 
in their prelatial dress as ministers to a Cardinal or bishop.” 
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May Consecrated Altars Be Moved from Their Original Place? 
Question: The main altar of our church was a consecrated altar. 
We now intend to get a larger and more beautiful main altar, and we 
want to know whether it is permissible under the ruies of the sacred 
liturgy to move the altar and use it as a side-altar. Does a consecrated 
altar lose its consecration by being moved from its original site? 
PASTOR. 

Answer: There are two kinds of altars, the immovable or 
fixed and the portable altar. The terms, ‘immovable’ and 
“‘fixed,”’ have given rise to the popular idea that such an altar may 
not be moved without destroying its consecration. Some of the 
liturgists in describing fixed altars use expressions that are mis- 
leading. Thus, Fortescue (‘““The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described,” p. 3) says: ‘“‘A fixed altar must be of stone and built 
into the church, so that it cannot be moved.”’ In former times 
only consecrated churches were permitted to have consecrated or 
fixed altars. As late as the year 1857 (Decreta Authentica S.R.C., 
n. 3059) the Sacred Congregation of Rites was asked whether it 
was permissible to have consecrated altars in churches that are 
merely blessed. The Sacred Congregation answered that it was 
permissible. Canon 1165, § 5, of the Code of Canon Law states 
that an altar may be consecrated in a church that is merely 
blessed, but at the consecration of a church the main altar must 
be consecrated, or, if it has already been consecrated, one side 
altar at least must be consecrated at the consecration ceremony 
of a church. 

The essential requirements of fixed altars are that the whole 
top (or mensa) be of natural stone, and that this stone plate is 
joined to its support, which also must be of natural stone. [If it 
is a brick construction or other material that supports the altar 
table, columns of natural stone must be worked in at the four 
corners where the bishop joins the altar table with its support 
by making the sign of the cross with chrism at the four corners. 
‘Nothing more is required, and the consecrated altar may rest 
on a wooden floor, and need not be connected with any wall of 
the basement. From what has been said it follows that, if the 
consecrated altar can be moved to another place in the church 
without separating the altar table from its support, it may be 
moved without loss of the consecration. That this is certain 
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from official sources, may be seen from the annotations to the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, n. 2599 (Decreta 
Authentica, IV, p. 191), in which it is discussed whether a conse- 
crated altar can be moved without losing the consecration, and it 
is stated there that it may be moved. lf in the moving of the 
altar the stone table is even momentarily separated or shifted 
from its original position on its support the altar loses its conse- 
cration. In that event the Ordinary may permit a priest to re- 
consecrate the altar with the short formula published by the 
Holy See in 1920 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 449). The form is given 
in the Roman Ritual, in the Appendix, under the head of ‘De 
consecratione altarium exsecratorum.”’ 


Concerning Various Things Pastors Have to Take Care of 


Question: Will you please briefly answer and state the rule of the 
Church on the following points: 

(1) Is it necessary to keep records of first communicants? 

(2) May the holy oils be kept in the tabernacle of a side altar, or must 
they be kept in an ambry? Is there any kind of ambry canonically ap- 
proved? Must an ambry be sunk into the wall, or may it be hung on 
the outside of the wall? 

(3) May the ostensorium containing the Blessed Sacrament be kept 
in the tabernacle in the same or separate compartment with the ciborium 
containing the small consecrated Hosts? If the Benediction Host is 
kept in the luna holder (some are like a small stand, some flat like a pyx), 
is it required to have a silk cover over it as over the ciborium? 

(4) Must each parish church have two sacrariums, one in the sacristy 
and the other under the baptismal font? Most of our churches cannot 
have a baptistry, and the baptismal font stands somewhere near a side 
altar. Must this font be connected by a pipe to the ground to receive 
the used baptismal water? Must baptism be administered over the 
baptismal font—that is to say, over a section of the font, in which the 
used water is caught, or may one catch the used water in a bowl and 
pour it into the sacrarium in the sacristy? 

(5) Is there any canonical obligation to have a crucifix on the outside 
wall of each confessional where the penitents kneel while confessing? 

(6) Is the sanctuary a proper place for the holy oils? If we keep the 
holy oils in the sanctuary, why not the baptismal water? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: (1) The general rules of the Church do not require 
pastors to keep a record of the children admitted to first Holy 
Communion. The Roman Ritual, Title XII, Chapter 1, demands 
the following books or records to be kept by the pastors: bap- 
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tismal register, confirmation and marriage records, register of the 
deceased, and a book showing the state of souls in the parish 
(something like a census book commonly used by pastors and as- 
sistants when they visit the families of the parish). These five 
are prescribed by the general law; the rules of the diocese may, of 
course, prescribe the keeping of the record of first communicants. 
The admission of children to first Holy Communion is not a mat- 
ter reserved to the pastor; in fact, it may be made in any church. 

(2) Concerning the custody of the holy oils, Canon 735 of the 
Code of Canon Law ordains that the holy oils should be kept in 
a safe and fitting receptacle under lock and key in the church, 
and that they may not be kept in the priest’s house except for 
reason of necessity and other sufficient cause with the permission 
of the Ordinary. No special kind of ambry or closet has been 
prescribed or approved by the general law. The Code merely 
states that the closet or place where the holy oils are to be locked 
up must be in the church. Some authors say that the sacristy 
is in a wide sense of the term part of the church and a fit place 
for keeping the holy oils. If the baptismal font has a compart- 
ment with lock and key, it is not improper to keep the holy oils 
needed for baptism in that place. We do not think it proper to 
keep the holy oils in a tabernacle on a side altar. 

(3) Concerning the tabernacle of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
rule is that nothing but the sacred vessels containing the Blessed 
Sacrament be kept in the tabernacle: After they have been 
purified, empty ciboriums and chalices may not be kept in the 
tabernacle, and there is a special prohibition to keep the holy 
oils and sacred relics in the tabernacle. If the ostensorium is 
small enough to fit into the tabernacle, there seems to be no ob- 
jection to keep it in the tabernacle with the large Host enclosed 
in it. If the lunula has two glass covers so that the Sacred 
Host cannot come in contact with the floor of the tabernacle, 
it may be kept in the tabernacle without putting it into a pyx. 
The rubrics prescribe the silk cover for the ciborium that con- 
tains the small Hosts for Communion of the faithful, but says 
nothing about a silk cover for the pyx that contains the Benedic- 
tion Host. 

(4) No special sacrarium for the baptismal font is prescribed. 
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The head of the infant may be held over a basin and the used 
water poured into the sacrarium which is usually to be found in 
the sacristy. It is, of course, preferable to have two sections of 
the font—one containing the baptismal water, and the other 
empty and connected with a drain pipe to a protected pit in the 
ground where the used baptismal water may be absorbed. In 
any case, care must be taken not to have the water poured over 
the head of the baptized flow back into the receptacle containing 
the baptismal water. 

(5) There is no rule in the general regulations of the Church 
stating that there should be a crucifix in or outside the confes- 
sional. It is, however, surely proper to have a crucifix before the 
penitent while he makes his confession, and many churches have 
placed the image of the Redeemer in the confession boxes. 

(6) Lastly, our correspondent asks whether the sanctuary is 
a proper place for placing the box which contains the holy oils. 
In many churches the holy oils are kept there, and it cannot be 
said to offend against any regulation of the Church, for Canon 
735 merely states that they should be kept in church and leaves 
it optional where the receptacle be placed. The baptismal water 
has its place pointed out by the rules of the liturgy—namely, the 


baptismal font. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 


Encyclical of His Holiness to the Hierarchy of the United States 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, congratulates the Hierarchy 
of the United States on their endeavor to stop indecent motion 
pictures through the organization known as the Legion of De- 
cency, which was called into life two years ago. The Holy Father 
takes occasion to manifest his mind on the question of motion 
pictures which he considers very vital for Christian morality and 
religion. 

The Supreme Pontiff says that the motion picture industry had 
gone off the right road, and was displaying on the screen vice and 
crime and wickedness. He says that repeatedly he has pleaded 
that the great invention of motion pictures be used for good and 
noble purposes, and he takes this opportunity to urge again all 
who have sound principles and good morals at heart to work 
indefatigably for the abolition of the abuses of this popular form 
of amusement. 

The Holy Father is immensely pleased with the efforts of the 
American Hierarchy to eliminate the abuses of motion pictures 
and to bring them back to the state where they will be an instru- 
ment of teaching all things good and noble in human nature. The 
motion picture industry will not suffer through prudent super- 
vision, but will rather gain from the fact that all decent people 
will feel sure that their feelings and their principles will not be 
outraged by licentious screen productions. They will gladly 
patronize the motion pictures and allow their children to view 
them, if they can be certain that there is only innocent amusement 
and useful and instructive matter shown on the screen. 

It is important to continue with a watchful eye the efforts 
towards eliminating bad motion pictures, for the appeal to the 
lower passions of the human heart easily attracts great crowds and 
is an easy way for unscrupulous producers to enrich themselves. 
But with a united and persevering effort of all men and women of 
good will and with a practical board of supervision and censorship 
of the screen productions, which board should function for the 
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whole nation, it will be possible to make the motion picture a 
great agency for everything that is good and valuable in human 
life (Pope Pius XI, June 29, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 
249). 


Creation of Two New Cardinals 


In the Consistory held at the Vatican Palace on June 15, 1936, 
their Eminences John Mercati, Prefect of the Papal Vatican 
Library, and Eugene Tisserant, Pro-Prefect of the same Library, 
were made Cardinal Deacons (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 220). 


New Nunciature Apostolic in Guatemala 


By Apostolic Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, of March 
15, 1936, an Apostolic nunciature has been established in the 
Republic of Guatemala (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 230). 


Two Books by George Sebastian Huber Put on the Index 


The two books of the priest, George Sebastian Huber, ‘From 
Christianity to the Kingdom of God’”’ (Ratisbon, 1934) and ‘“The 
Wisdom of the Cross’ (Ratisbon, 1935), have been put on the 
Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 17, 1936; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXVIII, 234). 


Votive Mass of Christ the Eternal High Priest 


In all churches and chapels where with the consent of the 
respective Ordinaries special religious exercises are conducted in 
the morning of the first Thursday of every month for the sanctifi- 
cation of the clergy, one Votive Mass of Christ the Eternal High 
Priest may be said provided there does not occur a double of the 
first or second class, any feast, vigil or octave of Our Lord, or All 
Souls’ Day. The Votive Mass is forbidden also on January 2, 3 
and 4, on which days the Mass ‘“‘Puer natus” of the days within 
the Octave of the Nativity should be said. The conventual and 
parochial Masses are not to be omitted because of the Votive 
Mass. In place of the first Thursdays, the bishops may appoint 
the first Saturdays of the month under the above regulations 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, March 11, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVIII, 240). 
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Recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary 

In the Catholic Church of the Latin Rite the rule of celibacy 
has always been enforced for the clergy in major orders, and to 
such an extent that in former times the Church very rarely dis- 
pensed priests from the obligation of celibacy. In the present 
discipline she never dispenses priests, not even in danger of death. 
However, in these wicked times some priests have thrown aside 
their sacred calling and have gone into concubinage or into civil 
marriage. If such a priest should later repent but cannot separate 
from the woman, the Church will permit them to live as brother 
and sister if they will promise to remain absolutely chaste, and 
do whatever the Holy See may demand in reference to avoiding 
scandal and making satisfaction for their sins. The matter is to 
be referred to the Sacred Penitentiary for absolution from the 
excommunication (cfr. Cannon 2388, §1), and if everything is 
satisfactory, this Tribunal will permit them to receive Holy Com- 
munion like laymen (Sacred Penitentiary, April 18, 1936; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 242). 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis Monaghan (Diocese of 
Newark), has been made Coadjutor Bishop with the right of 
succession to the Most Rev. Joseph Conroy, Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Patrick Lynch (Bishop of 
Dallas), has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Stephen Coté and Alphonse M. 
Tomaselli (Diocese of Sault-Sainte Marie); Martin M. Varley and 
Albert A. Burke (Archdiocese of Cincinnati); Louis J. Biskupski 
(Diocese of Peoria); Walter Francis Traynor (Diocese of Liver- 
pool); Armand Chaussé (Diocese of St. John of Quebec). 
Very Rev. Msgr. Mathias Heyker (Archdiocese of Cincinnati) 
has been made Privy Chamberlain. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Forgiveness of Sins 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 
“Be of good heart, son. Thy sins are forgiven thee’ (Matt., ix. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Our Lord cured the paralytic man to show that He as 
man had the power to forgive sins. He has conferred this power 
of forgiving sins upon His Church. 

I. It is certain that the Church has the power of forgiving sins. This 
power is a permanent one and unlimited. 
II. This power of forgiving sins is exercised in the Church by the 
bishops and priests to whom Our Lord gave this power. 

III. Mortal sins are forgiven in the Sacraments of Baptism and Pen- 
ance, and venial sins through the Sacraments, sacramentals, and 
other good works. 

Conclusion. We should thank Our Lord for giving His Church this 
power of forgiving sins, and hold the Sacraments, sacramentals, 
and other good works in great esteem. 


In to-day’s Gospel we find two miracles performed by our Divine 
Saviour. The first is a visible one. Every one of the bystanders could 
see with his own eyes how the paralytic man walked about cured of his 
bodily infirmity. The second miracle was invisible and not outwardly 
apparent to the bystanders, for no one could see that the soul of the 
paralytic man had been cleansed of its sins. Our Divine Saviour per- 
formed the first miracle, the cure of the bodily infirmity, to prove to His 
adversaries that He had also the power to cure the infirmities of the 
soul—that is, that He had the power to forgive sins. Our Divine Savi- 
our has conferred this power of forgiving upon His Church. 

In the tenth article of the Creed we say: ‘I believe in the forgiveness 
of sins.” By these words we proclaim that in the Catholic Church is 
found the power of forgiving sins, that it is found in her alone, and that 
it is so found in the virtue of the commission which Our Lord gave His 
Church to remit sins. 


The Power of Forgiving Sins 
The power of forgiving sins which we attribute to the Catholic Church 
is certain, for it is certain that God can forgive sins. Everyone recog- 
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nizes in princes the right to show mercy to criminals; in a father, the 
right to forgive his guilty child; in a creditor, the right to abandon his 
claim on a debtor; in the vilest of men, the right to pardon an injury 
which has been received. To refuse to God the power of forgiving the 
offenses committed against Him would, therefore, be to refuse to Him a 
right analogous to that which all the world attributes to the prince in 
his kingdom, to the father in his family, to the creditor with his debtor, 
and to the vilest of men with those who have injured them. Evidently, 
therefore, God has the power to forgive sins. He Himself lays claim to 
this sublime prerogative. “It is I, it is I,’’ He says, ‘who blot out iniq- 
uities” (Is., xliii. 25). This is the reason why He wishes that we 
should say to Him every day in the Our Father: ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses.”’ 

God can confide to men the power of forgiving sins in His name. 
Everyone recognizes in the kings of the earth the power of causing 
justice to be administered in their name—that is, of confiding to magis- 
trates the right to pardon or to condemn the guilty. For what reason 
should we deny the same right to God? -Evidently, again, God can 
confide to men the power of forgiving sins in His name. 

God has really confided this power to certain men. The power of 
forgiving sins—that is, of transforming a guilty into an innocent man, 
of restoring life to a soul dead by sin—is as great as the power of creating 
the world, of raising the dead to life again. Hence, during four thou- 
sand years, God reserved it to Himself alone; no creature was admitted 
to a share of it. At length, the fullness of the time of grace and mercy 
came, and Our Lord, as Man, was the first to receive from His Father 
this glorious prerogative. 

We know from to-day’s Gospel the splendid miracle which He wrought 
to prove that He had this power—not merely as God, since it is inherent 
to the Divine Nature, but even as Man. The Pharisees, being scandal- 
ized at hearing Him attributing to Himself the power of forgiving sins, 
said within themselves: ‘He blasphemeth; God alone can forgive 
sins.” And Jesus seeing their thoughts, said: “‘Why think ye evil 
in your hearts? Which is easier, to say: “Thy sins are forgiven’; or 
tosay: ‘Arise and walk’? But that ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, then saith He to the paralytic: 
‘Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house.’ And he rose and went 
into his house. And when the crowd saw it, they feared and glorified 
God, who gave such power to men” (Matt., ix. 4-8). 

Now, this power of forgiving sins our Divine Saviour confided to His 
Church, represented by the Apostles and their successors, in words which 
are clear beyond all denial: ‘‘As the Father sent Me, I also send you. 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained”’ 
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(John, xx. 22-23). It is therefore with good reason that we recognize, 
and that all bygone ages have recognized, in the Church the power of 
forgiving sins. We are no less safe in attributing this glorious preroga- 
tive to the Church alone. ‘It alone, indeed,” says St. Augustine, ‘“‘re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, without whom no sin can be forgiven, so as to 
open the gates of eternal life, for it alone was represented in the Apostles 
and in Peter, its head and type, when the Son of God gave to man the 
power of loosing the fetters of consciences.” 


Power of Forgiving Sins Is Permanent in the Church 


This power of forgiving sins is permanent in the Church. What end 
did Our Lord propose to Himself when giving the power of the keys to 
the Church, except to liberate men from the bonds of sin and to open the 
gates of heaven for them? Hence, it must be evident that this power 
shall endure as long as there shall be sins to forgive, as long as the Church 
itself shall endure. 

Now, there will always be sins to forgive. On the one hand, all the 
members of the human family coming into the world until the end of 
ages will bring original sin with them; on the other, all will contract 
during their mortal career some light or grievous stains of sin. The 
power of absolving men from sin will, therefore, be no less necessary in 
the last century than it was in the first. Moreover, the Church has 
promises which guarantee its existence to the consummation of time. 
Hence, the power which it received of forgiving sins is permanent and 
will end only with the world. 

This power of forgiving sins is unlimited and unbounded, like the 
mercy of God of which it is an emanation; for it is intended to remove 
all the obstacles that sin can oppose to our entrance into heaven. No 
restriction arises from the gravity of the faults. ‘‘All, absolutely all, 
that you shall loose on earth,” said the Saviour, “‘shall be loosed in 
heaven.”’ Hence, it is a matter of faith that no sin, however enormous, 
is unpardonable. The merits of Our Lord, which the Church received 
the power to apply to the healing of our souls, infinitely surpass the sins 
of this world and of a thousand worlds. 

We except final impenitence, that is, death in the state of mortal sin 
without any desire to repent. But if it is not forgiven, the failure does 
not come from the merits of Our Lord nor from the power of the Church. 
We must attribute it to this, that in final impenitence the sin accompa- 
nies death, after which there is no more room for repentance. No restric- 
tion arises from the number of sins. St. Peter, having asked Our Lord 
how many times a penitent sinner might be forgiven, received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘I say not to thee till seven times, but till seventy times 
seven times’’ (Matt., xvii. 22), that is to say, always. 
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Who Exercises the Power of Forgiving Sins? 


The power of forgiving sins is exercised in the Church by those alone 
whom Our Lord appointed to do so—namely, by the bishops, as succes- 
sors of the Apostles, and the priests as their fellow-laborers in the service 
of souls. No sinner, whatever his rank, age, or condition, can obtain 
pardon for any mortal sin without having recourse to the keys of the 
Church—that is to the power of the priest in a confession actually made 
when it is possible to make it, or sincerely desired when it is impossible to 
make it. Summing up the Catholic Faith in this matter and answering 
beforehand the objections of Protestants, St. Augustine said: ‘Let no 
one say: ‘I do peuance in secret and before God. God, who knows all 
things, knows what I do in my heart.’ It is vain, then, that He said: 
“‘Whatsoever you shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.’ It is 
vain then that the keys were given to the Church. We thus render the 
Gospel illusory; we render the words of Jesus Christ illusory; we prom- 
ise what He refused.” 

The power of forgiving sins is exercised in the Church by the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments. Baptism effaces original sin. Penance 
remits all actual sins, both mortal and venial. All the Sacraments remit, 
by their own virtue, venial sins for which the penitent retains no affec- 
tion. The reason is, because all the Sacraments of the New Law were 
instituted to °7. ctify our souls by their own virtue and to dispose them 
perfectly to enter heaven; consequently, they remove all the obstacles 
that could in any manner whatsoever hinder us from attaining eternal 
beatitude. Since venial sins delay in our regard the enjoyment of this 
glory, they must therefore be remitted by Sacraments well received. 

The second means of obtaining the forgiveness of venial sins are the 
sacramentals. We give this name to certain ceremonies, certain prayers, 
certain things which are employed in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and whose virtue imitates in some degree that of the Sacraments 
themselves. The sacramentals remit venial sins partly by their own 
virtue and partly by the dispositions of him who makes use of them. 
Hence, their efficacy, though real, is neither direct nor infallible like 
that of the Sacraments. St. Thomassays: ‘For the remission of venial 
sins there is no need of a new infusion of grace. All that is necessary 
is an act, proceeding from grace, by which we detest venial sin explicitly, 
or at least implicitly—as, for example, when we are borne with fervor to- 
wards God. Hence, there are three modes in which certain things effect 
the remission of venial sins. The first, when they bring with them an 
infusion of grace. Such are the Sacraments. The second, when they 
are accompanied with some movement of detestation of sin. It is thus 
that the reciting of the Conjfiteor, striking the breast, and using the words 
Forgive us our trespasses, which occur in the Lord’s Prayer, remit venial 
sins. The third, when they are accompanied with some movement of 
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respect towards God and holy things.’’ Thus, the blessing of a bishop 
or priest, sprinkling oneself with holy water, every kind of sacramental 
anointing, praying in consecrated churches, and other such things, suf- 
fice for the remission of light faults. 

It is well understood that all these things require, on the part of him 
who avails himself of them, sentiments of contrition, of the love of God, 
of respect and of piety. For the rest, any one of them suffices, when we 
are well disposed, to effect the remission of venial sins. The Sacraments 
and the sacramentals are then two of the most powerful means to obtain 
the remission of venial sins. We should recur to them frequently and 
with the proper dispositions. 

The third means for the remission of venial sins is every other class 
of good works to which we are accustomed, but which only take effect 
by reason of the disposition of him who performs them. Such are acts 
of contrition, virtuous actions done with a view to God and to obtain 
the remission of venial sins or at least sins in general, and formal acts 
of the love of God, by which we prefer God to everything that displeases 
Him, be it great or little. If we had an active faith, how zealously would 
we employ these means, at once so easy and efficacious, to pay our debts 
to the divine justice and to deliver our souls from the pains of purgatory! 

All this should inspire us with a deep sense of gratitude in regard to 
the infinite mercy of God, who was pleased that in His Holy Church all 
sins, however great or numerous, might be forgiven. We ought to live 
in a manner worthy of the grace of our vocation, by which we are re- 
ceived into the Church, wherein exclusively are found the forgiveness of 
sins, sanctity, and justice. We ought to have a great respect for priests, 
to whom Our Lord confided the keys of heaven, that they might open 
it to us by the administration of the Sacraments. We ought to entertain 
the highest esteem for the Sacraments of the Church, and dispose our- 
selves to receive them worthily and frequently, since they apply to our 
souls all the merits of the blood of Jesus Christ. We ought to manifest 
a great respect for, and eagerly have recourse to, the sacramentals. 
Finally, we ought to perform our ordinary good works with greater per- 
fection, and if possible increase their number, so as every day to dis- 
charge the debts which we every day contract by our sins. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Marriage of the King’s Son 
By J. P. REDMOND 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Events which occasioned this parable. First Palm Sun- 


day. Christ’s assertion of His authority. Challenge of the priests; 
Christ's reply. His last appeal; four parables. 
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I. Primary application to the Jews. The invitation and the call. 
Their self-deception. The Incarnation. Their rejection of the 
Messiah; His rejection of them. Fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy. 
The call of the Gentiles. 

II. Application to present-day conditions. Invitation still given 
through God’s messengers. Excuses always the same; examples. 

III. Application to ourselves. The marriage of the King’s Son; the 
Incarnation. Christ one with His Bride. We are incorporated 
into Christ by Baptism. The white garment of grace given at Bap- 
tism ts also our wedding garment. Loss by mortal sin. The man 
who tries to escape the King’s notice. Final rejection. 


It will help us to arrive at a better understanding of the parable which 
the Church has chosen for to-day’s Gospel if we glance back over the 
swift-moving events which led up to it. 

Our Lord made His triumphal entry into the Holy City on the first 
Palm Sunday. Twice within a few days He asserted His authority in His 
Father’s house: He accepted the homage of the children when they 
welcomed Him as the Son of David; He did miracles of healing in the 
very courts of the temple, and wrathfully drove out the traffickers. 
On the Tuesday or the Wednesday He openly taught in the sacred pre- 
cincts, and taught with greater authority than any doctor of the law had 
ever dared to claim. 

Once more the priests and the Pharisees hurled at Him their indignant 
challenge. Our Lord replied by challenging them to declare in the pres- 
ence of the people what they thought of the baptism and teaching of 
John the Baptist. Having put them to confusion and silence, He 
followed up with four parables exposing their perversity and infidelity, 
and foretelling the awful retribution which would overtake their nation 
and their rejection in favor of the despised Gentiles. 


Christ’s Final Appeal to the Pharisees 


Our parable is one of these. Jesus is making His final, almost des- 
perate, appeal. There is still hope that a few sincere ones—men such as 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea and Gamaliel—may ponder over His 
words in their private meditations and be moved to recognize openly 
His claims. Primarily the lessons of the parable are intended for the 
Jews, and its applications are strikingly fitting to their case. The King 
is the Eternal Father. The marriage is the Incarnation whereby His 
Son took unto Himself human nature to be inseparably united to His 
‘ Divine Person for ever. The marriage feast, at which rich and poor 
alike sit down at the tables spread with the “‘grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ,” is the Church. 

The Jews, as the chosen people, were rightfully entitled to the first 
invitations. To them the summons was sent centuries ahead, and 
repeated generation after generation, through the mouths of God’s 
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inspired prophets. Finally comes the Christ Himself with His Apostles, 
telling them that now at last the time has come for them to sit down and 
rejoice at His table, “for all things are ready.” But they neglected and 
went their ways. Everything has happened very differently from what 
they had imagined. They were full of carnal desires; their hearts were 
set more upon material things—triches, the pleasures of power, the pass- 
ing splendors of earthly grandeur—than upon the things of the spirit. 
Men often pray for the grace to do God’s will, when in their self-deceit 
they really want God to conform His will to theirs. And so in their 
minds the Jews had fashioned for themselves a Messiah according to 
their own will. But Christ Our Lord was born of the will of God. 
When He came poor and humble, preaching the gospel of love, of suffer- 
ing and self-denial, of contempt for riches, they were exasperated. 
They refused to give a fair hearing to His claims. They rejected Him, 
treated Him with indignity, and put Him to a shameful death. He in 
turn rejected them. Later on came the Roman armies, unknowing 
instruments of God’s choice, and ‘“‘destroyed those murderers and burnt 
their city.” The prophecy of Christ was fulfilled to the last detail. 
But meanwhile His Apostles and disciples will scatter themselves over 
the highways and byways of the world, gathering in the outcast Gentiles 
so that the tables of the feast will be filled. 

The wedding garment is, of course, the white robe of supernatural 
grace, freely given in Baptism to those who obey the call. 


The Invitation Is Still Issued 


The work of bringing in the Gentiles still goes on. God’s messengers 
still go forth preaching the invitation not only to the poor outcasts who 
live in the darkness of savagery, but also to the educated heathens of the 
civilized world. Many of these latter listen with interest. They re- 
ceive the invitation, but they are careful to avoid being chosen. Funda- 
mentally the excuse is always the same; the pull of material interests and 
carnal desires is too strong. Many a man will say: “I admire and 
respect the Catholic Church, and I realize that there can be only one 
true religion. But I have no time for it now; I have got my business to 
look after, and somehow religion and business do not work together.”’ 
Others will hold back because they cannot bring themselves to forego 
the social and material advantages which come to them through mem- 
bership in a society which the Church has condemned. Others dread 
the discipline of the Church; they are unwilling to give up habits of 
ease and self-indulgence, perhaps also sinful habits, for the regular life 
of prayer, attendance at Mass, fasting and abstinence, and the strict 
observance of God’s Commandments. The attitude of mind of all these 
types is summed up in the words of the man who said: ‘‘I could not live 
a Catholic, but I hope to die one.’”’ But they may not be given the final 
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opportunity. ‘God is not mocked. For what things a man shall sow, 
those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also 
shall reap corruption”’ (Gal., vi. 7-8). 

Many are called but few are chosen. God sends first the invitation, 
then the call. Those who put off indefinitely with excuses are in a 
dangerous condition, for they may easily suffer the fate of those un- 
gracious guests whom the King rejected. Again, there are still many 
in the world who, like the priests and the Pharisees, are figured by the 
wicked guests who treat the King’s servants withindignity. They refuse 
to listen; they hate the very name of Christ, and are ever scheming to 
humiliate His Church. But Christ is merciful, and as on the cross He 
prayed forgiveness for those who had done Him such grievous wrong, 
so in her liturgy does the Church pray for her enemies: ‘“That Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to humble the enemies of Holy Church, we beseech 
Thee hear us.”” Inthe spirit of her Lord, she prays not for vengeance, 
but that her enemies may be humbled to submission and repentance. 


Application of the Parable to Ourselves 


The parable has its application to us also who are the guests of His 
free choice. Through the Incarnation the Person of the Word became 
wedded to human nature, not only to human nature in particular, but 
to the whole human race; He became and still is one of us. In the Book 
of Genesis we read how God created unto Adam from his own body 
“a help like unto himself.’”’ She was flesh of his flesh and bone of his 
bone, and they two were one in God’s sight. Christ, God made Man, 
has also created for Himself a bride, His Church. She too is “‘a help 
like unto Himself.’”’ She is one with Him; His life is her life. Now, 
all we who are chosen are incorporated into Christ. By the Sacrament 
of Baptism we are given a share of His own divine life: we may call this 
gift sanctifying grace, holiness, spiritual life, charity; but whatever 
way we look at it, the result is the same—we become sons of God by 
adoption, sharing the divine life of the only begotten Son of the Father. 
After the waters have been poured over our head in Baptism, the priest 
places upon us a white robe, and he addresses to us a solemn warning: 
“Receive this white garment, and see that thou carry it without stain 
before the judgment seat of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that so when the 
Lord shall come to His nuptials thou mayest meet Him in the company 
of all the Saints, in the heavenly courts, that thou mayest have eternal 
life.” 


The White Garment of Grace 


That white robe symbolizes the garment of grace, the uniform of our 
adoption. But the garment of grace is also our wedding garment, for as 
members of the Church we are likewise incorporated into the Bride of 
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Christ. And what a wedding feast is ours! What spiritual delights the 
Lord has placed at our disposal! We have the sublime wisdom of 
Christian Doctrine, the Seven Sacraments, the Holy Sacrifice, the rich 
food of His own Body and Blood, the liturgy of the Church, the friend- 
ship of the Saints! How then can we be so ungrateful, so disloyal, as to 
defile our wedding garment with sin! Those who commit mortal sin 
insult the Bridegroom and treat Him with indignity. They exchange 
the lovely garment of His gift for the filthy uniform of His arch-enemy, 
the devil. 

There are some who, like that wretched man, hope to pass unnoticed. 
In all the externals of religion they appear before men as members of the 
Church, but inwardly they are full of corruption. These, unless by the 
mercy of God they are brought unto repentance, must inevitably be cast 
out into the exterior darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
Liberty in a Christian Commonwealth 
By CHARLES C. MILTNER, C.S.C. 


‘Be not imprudent, but understanding what may be the will of God’’ (Ephes., 
v. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The temper of contemporary thought. 
(2) Prudence, the virtue par excellence of rulers. 
(3) The imprudence of contemporary statesmen. 
(4) Liberty under Liberalism. 
(5) Liberty under the law of God. 


An Englishman recently made the remark that Europe was growing old. 
He meant to imply that the ardor of its spirit had somewhat abated, 
that it had struggled long to realize certain cultural ideals, but was now 
rather disillusioned and weary of well-doing—that, in fine, it was lacking 
in that enthusiasm and hopefulness necessary to carry on the battle for 
the renewal of the Christian civilization in which its laws and institutions 
have their roots and to which it owes its past greatness. Though his 
statement did not pass unchallenged, it is nevertheless indisputable 
that there hangs over not only Europe but the whole modern world a 
kind of intellectual fogginess, a feeling of bewilderment with present 
things, and an uncertainty about the future—a presentiment that great 
changes in social life are imminent, but that no one can say what will be 
the final result. Meantime, undue importance is attached to superficial 
and trifling events, as though somehow the great crisis, which is sensed 
but not understood, may best be left to work itself out through forces 
that are active, but beyond our control. 
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But serious people are wondering why it should be so, and asking one 
another why such conditions should exist and what is the real solution 
for our present perplexing problems. If each, uncertain himself, looks 
to the other for the way to turn, it is clear that all are looking for a leader 
qualified to replace chaos with order, fear with security, unrest with 
peace. Such a one, no doubt, must be endowed with many extraordi- 
nary gifts. But each field of action calls for some special accomplish- 
ment, some special virtue, let us say, some special vision. In our own 
individual lives we are conscious of that. As each new set of circum- 
stances presents itself, we are aware of the need of taking counsel with 
ourselves and with others that we may reach decisions that will be wise, 
and carry out actions that will leave us without regret. To regulate 
well even our own relatively insignificant affairs, we have learned the 
value of considering actions, not only under the impulse of the present 
moment, but also under the light of past experience and the probabilities 
of their future consequences. The habits of calm deliberation, of tact 
and circumspection, of reaching practical conclusions before action that 
are solidly grounded in principles approved by reason or guaranteed by 
Faith, are the very marks of one who lives an orderly life. And all of 
these marks are summed up in the one word, prudence. 


Prudence the Virtue of Rulers 


Now, it is evident that, if this virtue is of supreme importance in the 
management of our individual lives, it is incomparably more important 
in the lives of those whose duty it is to direct the life of a nation. It 
belongs to prudence, as St. Thomas tells us, to rule and to command, 
so that wherever there is a special reason for the exercise of the art of 
government, there also will be found a special need of the virtue of 
prudence. It is no exaggeration then to say that prudence or human 
providence is the virtue most indispensable to those who watch over the 
welfare of nations. 

And that being so, we may contend that it is precisely the lack of this 
virtue which has brought the world into its present impasse. There is 
a sense, of course, in which it has been very prudent. Modern nations, 
like modern individuals, have cultivated the prudence of immediate 
self-interest. They have been provident of power, of wealth, of health, 
of material comfort, and of certain forms of learning and of art. And, as 
_no one may deny, much that is good has come from it. But human 
providence, like Divine Providence, must reach from end to end of 
human life if it would rightly order all things. It is in its failure to do 
this that modern thought has gone amiss. While it has been provident 
of the immediate good, it has shut its eyes to the supreme or ultimate 
good. While it has planned and labored with admirable skill for man’s 
present welfare, it has ignored the fact that his needs and aspirations 
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can never be satisfied with the products of his own genius. It has for- 
gotten that it is not by bread alone that man lives, but by every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God. It has failed to be truly pru- 
dent, for it has refused to try to understand what may be the will of God. 


Liberalism and Liberty 


It is curious that this apostacy of the nations should have been com- 
mitted in the name of liberty. It is as though the captain of a ship 
should have thrown his compass overboard on the plea that he wanted to 
be free to go wherever he pleased. But so it has been. Pursuing what 
they fondly called Liberalism, they lost genuine liberty, lost the freedom 
of the sons of God. For Liberalism, in all of its forms, has been either a 
process of open repudiation of Divine Revelation and the Christian 
concept of life and of man, or an attitude of studied indifference to 
them. It was said, and repeated so often that eventually the notion 
became commonly accepted, that religion and morality were of purely 
individual concern, and that governments in their conception of their 
ends, in the formulation of their laws, in the establishment of their 
institutions could proceed independently of religion and of a morality 
grounded upon it. So, little by little and with ever increasing self- 
adulation, the subtle substitution of the purely human for the truly 
divine went its way, until to-day the peoples of the earth find themselves 
in the grip of that monstrosity which is the Godless State. 

What are the liberties of men in this Godless State? Or rather, let us 
ask: What are the liberties of men in a deified State, in a State that 
has usurped the place of divinity? Are not these its commandments? 
You shall acknowledge me as your supreme master. You shall claim 
no rights except such as I may choose to grant you. You shall be ever 
ready to serve my interests in all things even to the laying down of your 
life for me. You shall submit to my commands, not only in what con- 
cerns the material things of life, but also in what touches the ideals of 
your minds and the persuasions of your conscience. Liberty here! But 
liberty is the child of reason, not of caprice. It is nurtured by truth, 
not by falsehood. And the Godless State is a tissue of falsehoods. Its 
pretended independence of divine law is a false pretension. Its con- 
ception of society as everything, and of the individual as nothing, of 
itself as man’s supreme good, and of man as destined to nothing higher 
than itself, is a false conception. Its.claim to be the sole source of all 
human rights is not only unfounded in fact, but it reveals, perhaps better 
than any other of its doctrines, the utter contempt in which it holds the 
most sacred liberties of the individual. 

One would like to believe that this is an exaggeration, that human 
pride could not be so arrogant, that human intelligence could not deviate 
so far from sound judgment, that the human heart could not be so deaf 
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to its own better promptings. But, alas, the somber facts of contempo- 
rary history forbide us to believe that there is an exaggeration. Rather, 
on the contrary, if the significance of the ruthlessness with which the 
most elementary individual rights are being trampled under foot in not 
a few of the nations to-day were fully realized, a great fear would descend 
upon the hearts of men lest, having abandoned their God, He were now 
leaving them to their fate of destroying one another. Such is the liberty 
of so-called Liberalism, a liberty which spells the gradual enslavement of 
men to the idols which they have set up and at whose shrines they have 
worshipped—the idols of greed, and of political power, and of racial 
pride. 


Liberty and Truth 


There is no liberty but in truth. It is the knowledge of the truth, and 
that alone, that opens up to man the paths of freedom. And as the 
human mind alone is unable to reach the fullness of truth, so it cannot 
by its own light alone keep clearly in view the way of true liberty. 
Almighty God, by the same act whereby He revealed to us the fullness of 
supernatural truth, taught us the full meaning of liberty. The first 
Christians refused to accept Cezsar’s claim of supreme spiritual author- 
ity, refused to cast the grain of incense upon the altars of paganism, 
because they had received the truth that supreme worship is due to God 
alone. That was the reason why they suffered and shed their blood. And 
it is for that same reason that to-day many of our brothers in the Church 
Militant are suffering even to the shedding of their blood. Men, con- 
scious of their dignity as sons of God, men conscious of their destiny of 
eternal life with God, men aware that they have here no lasting city, can 
never recognize as liberty the petty patronage of a man-made deified 
State, whatever may be its promises of material comfort, of social se- 
curity or of cultural distinction. The prudence of the Christian looks 
beyond all of these things, for it sees in them nothing of any value except 
in so far as they may assist him in reaching the supreme purpose of life, 
union at last with the God who made him. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all of these 
things shall be added unto you.” And first among these things is true 
liberty. For then life’s true end stands revealed, man’s supreme good 
is recognized, ignorance as to the meaning of life is dissipated, doubt as 
to the value of life and of the character of actions that ennoble it re- 
_cedes, and the glorious certainty that there only is true liberty where the 
voice of conscience, enlightened by supernatural Revelation, assures us 
that we do rightly understand the will of God. 
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Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
The Spirit of Forgiveness 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. J. B. Dupex, K.C.H.S. 
“As we also forgive our debtors’ (Matt., vi. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Punishment of the ungrateful servant. 
(2) Our debt to Almighty God. 
(3) Our manifold transgressions. 
(4) Our harshness towards our neighbors. 
(5) Motives for generous forgiveness. 


It was a terrible punishment but, we must agree, a fitting one that the 
king, of whom Our Lord speaks in to-day’s parable, meted out to the 
ungrateful servant who, himself having been forgiven a large debt, cru- 
elly enforced from a fellow-servant the payment of a small one. And 
yet, have we ever considered how applicable to us is the reproach: 
“Thou wicked servant! Shouldst thou not then have had compassion 
on thy fellow-servant even as I had compassion on thee?” We say 
daily, in our repetition of the Lord’s Prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.’’ This is just another way 
of expressing the thought of the original as it occurs in the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew: “Forgive us our debts as we also forgive our 
debtors.”’ Our actions, however, frequently give the lie to the words we 
address to Our Father in heaven. We ask that our own debts be re- 
mitted, but our conduct afterwards, both towards Almighty God and 
towards our neighbor, is generally that of the wicked servant. We 
expect God to pardon our innumerable and repeated offenses, as if we 
had a sort of right to be perpetually trying His patience; we expect our 
neighbor to overlook our faults and the injuries we do him; but let that 
same neighbor offend us in the slightest, and we bristle with indignation, 
carry rancor in our heart, seek every opportunity to revenge ourselves 
with usury, and, if we forgive at all, it is usually with a grudging: 
“Well, I'll forgive since I have to, but I won’t forget.” 


Our Debt to Almighty God 


We know from history how severely earthly rulers have dealt with 
subjects incurring their displeasure even in trivial matters. These 
earthly kings have, on occasion, judged and punished unjustly, for they 
also were but men, weak and imperfect. But Almighty God, our 
Heavenly King, is all-just and all-perfect, as well as all-knowing and all- 
powerful. The rulers of this world judge and punish because of the 
authority that has been delegated to them from on high. God judges 
and punishes because He is the perfect Source of all authority. Whereas 
the great ones of this world may at times exceed their authority or judge 
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amiss, such a thing is impossible with Him whose judgments are always 
right and whose condemnation is therefore to be feared. In so far as 
earthly rulers have at times shown mercy and acted leniently, the king 
in to-day’s Gospel is a figure of God, who is at once all-just and all- 
merciful. He is ever ready to forgive the offender who shows signs of 
repentance. He waits almost endlessly, stretching out fatherly, pardon- 
ing arms even to the habitual sinner. The bruised reed He will not 
break. He remembers that we are dust. But upon this mercy and par- 
don we have no claim through any merit of our own, any more than the 
convicted criminal, whom a kind-hearted governor releases from the peni- 
tentiary, has a right to expect such clemency or any favors from society. 

Let us then, first of all, consider to whom it is that we have by sin 
become indebted. He is the King of Ages, the invisible and eternal 
Ruler of the universe, the only God, deserving of all honor and glory 
forever. Holy Writ calls Him the King of kings, the Lord of lords. It 
describes Him as higher than the heavens, with the earth for His foot- 
stool; as commanding the winds and the waves, and holding the world in 
the hollow of His hand. ‘‘What is man,’ asks the Psalmist, ‘that Thou 
art made known to him, or the son of man that Thou makest account of 
him?”’ (cxliii. 3). God is the one Necessary Being, who has created all 
things out of nothing, upon whom, absolutely and at every moment, 
everything else depends. All creatures were made to serve and glorify 
Him; He has no need of them, but made them purely that His power 
might be manifested and His love expended upon something outside 
Himself. Man, the noblest work of His earthly creation, He made in 
His own likeness and image: to him He gave the gifts of reason and free 
will. He made him a steward—a lord of creation, if you will, but never- 
theless a servant, from whom an account of his stewardship will one day 
be demanded. When, therefore, we abuse God’s gifts, dissipate the 
talents entrusted to us, show ourselves unworthy of His benefits, we 
become as rebellious and profligate children who offend a good Father; 
by sin we defile and disgrace the divine image and likeness; unworthy 
subjects, we revolt against a King who is goodness itself. Can we con- 
ceive of anything more criminal, of blacker ingratitude, of more atro- 
cious perfidy? 


Our Sins Have Been neither Rare nor Trivial 


Perhaps we flatter ourselves that our offenses have been rare. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. For one grievous transgression of God’s law 
we have deserved to be instantly blotted out by the divine justice, to be 
cast into hell. One mortal sin is the debt of a thousand talents which we 
have incurred, which we have not wherewith to pay. And how many 
have we not committed! If we have been spared, it has been due solely 
to the mercy of the God we have offended, who has been moved by our 
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repentance or has simply been infinitely patient with us. The King of 
kings has closed His eyes, as it were, to the insult offered Him, His ears 
to our blasphemy. And how have we appreciated this patience, this 
mercy, this forgiveness, this indulgence? All too frequently we have 
taken advantage of it to harden our hearts, to begin sinning anew and to 
sin the more. How rapidly and awfully has our debt to Almighty God 
accumulated! How richly have we deserved to be turned over to the 
torturer, to have our goods confiscated, and ourselves destroyed utterly 
with all the fruits and vestiges of our wrongdoing! 

Perhaps, again, we flatter ourselves that, after all, our offenses have 
been trivial. We recall, with satisfaction, the teaching of moral the- 
ology that no number of venial sins can ever add up to one mortal sin. 
But, in repeated venial sins, which have become almost second nature 
with us, which we frequently confess with little or no effort to eradicate 
them, we show an ingratitude even more contemptible than that of the 
grievous sinner. From a purely material point of view, an embezzler 
who robs his employer of ten thousand dollars at one stroke commits a 
grave wrong; yet, it cannot be denied that in risking the exactions of 
civil justice (if he has no fear of God) he shows a sort of daring, not to call 
it courage; but we console ourselves, in effect, with the reflection that, 
because we steal a few cents at a time, we are somehow more virtuous 
even though in the end our accumulated thefts equal the first villain’s 
injustice! Let us not, by the way, forget here that even for small 
amounts unjustly acquired restitution is due. But we are now con- 
sidering our debt to God Himself. He has a right to exact from us the 
last farthing. For every idle word an account must be given in the day 
of judgment. Let us not, then, find any comfort in the fact that our 
offenses have been small. There is the prison-house of Purgatory to be 
remembered. Our debt to God has been accumulating all along, and, if 
He has freely pardoned, the parable is still applicable to us: the debt 
has been remitted us—but we have not paid it. 

In other words, be our offenses small or great, rare or frequent, we 
have, with respect to God, become so indebted to Him that, like the 
large debtor in to-day’s Gospel, there is only one thing we can do: cast 
ourselves at His feet and beg Him to stay the hand of His outraged and 
avenging justice. ‘‘Have patience with me,’’ we cry, “and I will pay 
all,’’ knowing full well that we ourselves can never pay. The Precious 
Blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ pays for us. So it is that, 
like the king in the parable, God forgives us all the debt. He restores us 
to favor only because we besought Him. 


Our Neighbor’s Debt to Us 


But alas! when it comes to dealing with our neighbor who may un- 
happily be indebted to us, we practise exactly the opposite of God’s 
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conduct towards us. Just like the wicked servant, we forget the debt of 
a thousand talents that has been forgiven us, and we rush forth to collect 
by force, and with interest, a small debt of a hundred pence that is due us. 
We ourselves have been treated with generosity, but we at once renew 
our debt to the Divine Majesty and add further insult to injury by being 
ungenerous in our turn. We were perfectly willing to excuse ourselves 
on the plea that our offenses against God were rare or slight, but we use 
a different measure and a different scale in measuring and weighing 
those committed against ourselves by our fellow-men. We are equally 
inconsistent in the view we take of offenses we commit against our neigh- 
bor. We expect him to overlook our shortcomings, to bear with our 
weaknesses, to pardon our snubs, our jibes and our insults; but we show 
no disposition to treat him with the same consideration. 

With what assiduity do we remember even a slight, and perhaps unin- 
tentional, word that has wounded our feelings! How easily do we take 
offense when some one piques our miserable vanity! How readily do we 
seek our own, not only in material things, but in whatever touches our 
supposed honor! Far indeed have we fallen short of that charity which, 
St. Paul tells us, ‘‘seeks not her own; endureth all things.”” True, the 
precept of justice binds our neighbor as well as ourselves. We have a 
right to what he may actually owe us, but we have no right to be more 
exacting or insistent with him than we would have him be with us were 
the circumstances reversed. We reserve the right to demand full satis- 
faction, but are quite unwilling to give it; we place conditions, but want 
none placed on ourselves. Like the wicked servant in the Gospel, we 
are ever ready to throttle our fellow-servant, demanding: “‘Pay what 
thou owest,”’ and to deliver him over that the last penny may be squeezed 
from him. We despise the conciliatory overtures of those who offend 
us; we refuse to make peace when an unfortunate word or a fit of anger 
has divided friend, perhaps, from friend; not infrequently we reject 
even an abject apology. At best, we say we forgive, but we continue to 
nourish a grudge, and we do not forget. At the first opportunity we 
take revenge, and, likely as not, in a manner that does a greater injury 
than that we suffered. We seek every occasion to humilitate and crush 
an enemy, real or fancied, altogether forgetful of the Master’s counsel to 
turn the other cheek. In short, how applicable to us is the rebuke of the 
king: ‘‘Shouldst thou not then have had compassion!’ What has be- 
come of the prayer we have uttered: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive—forgive us our debts as we also forgive those who are indebted 
to us’? Has it been anything but a mockery, a piece of hypocrisy, an 
insult which we, unworthy servants, have flung in the face of a Master 
who has been lenient with us? Be not deceived. With whatsoever 
measure you mete, it shall be measured unto you. As you judge, so 
also shall you be judged (cfr. Matt., vii. 1-2). If you are to coutinue 
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expecting pardon and mercy from Almighty God, wake up now to the 
realization that you, in your turn, must be merciful and willing to par- 
don. And let that mercy and generosity be manifest, not in word only, 
but as coming from the heart, and in every deed respecting that same 
neighbor. Let not the sun go down upon your anger; cherish no grudge, 
seek not revenge. Let injuries and offenses against you be forgotten as 
well as forgiven. In this way alone can you escape the condemnation 
that befell the ungrateful servant. In this way alone can you give real 
meaning to the words: “‘As we forgive our debtors.” 


Motives for Generosity in Forgiving 


It cannot be denied that pardoning injuries is difficult and sometimes 
seemingly impossible. Human nature is slow to overlook a slight, 
much more a wrong; and to seek revenge is a common first impulse. 
Yet, let us take an example from the children of the world, who, in their 
generation, are often wiser than the children of light. Large business 
houses and so-called soulless corporations have sometimes found it 
expedient not to press their debtors too much. Rather than lose a 
customer or bankrupt him, they have, on occasion, greatly reduced or 
even entirely cancelled a debt due them, on the theory that the customer, 
thus treated with gentleness, would continue to give them his business 
and that the profits from future transactions would recompense them 
for a temporary loss. Professional men, like doctors and lawyers, an- 
nually mark off large sums due them from patients and clients who are 
unable (or even unwilling) to pay, but figure that their generous act is 
good advertising. This view might be disputed as seeming to encourage 
shiftlessness and evasion of debts, but, from a material standpoint at 
least, there is some argument in its favor. Nations, when they disagree, 
seek by arbitration and all other pacific means to come to an under- 
standing before they resort to a declaration of war. Peace is always 
preferable to dissension; a friend is always better than an enemy. 
Generosity and kindness, even in this world, undoubtledly have their 
own reward. 

But, apart from any immediate or material advantages, the forgive- 
ness of injuries has a supernatural worth and sanction. ‘Blessed are the 
merciful,’”’ says our Divine Saviour, “for they shall obtain mercy.”’ 
We may feel that the policy of turning the other cheek is a counsel rather 
than a command, but this does not justify our ignoring it altogether. 
The words of Our Lord are plain: ‘Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.”’ 
Other passages might be quoted from the New Testament to prove that 
He meant exactly what He said. This does not necessarily mean literal 
observance of some of the counsels: what is meant is that at least 
the spirit thereof is to be observed. Compliance is a matter of the will. 
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If we adopt a generous attitude towards those who have injured or 
offended us, and pardon them from our heart, showing a willingness to 
forget the past, then we have observed the counsel as a matter of fact. 
It may not always be possible or advisable to become too friendly with a 
former enemy, but at least we must neither do nor wish him any harm. 
We can always pray for him, even without his knowledge; we can always 
meet him half way. After all, none of the Commandments, much less 
the counsels, are easy of observance; but we must remember that the 
kingdom of heaven is worth striving for, and that our reward will be the 
greater in proportion as we have labored for perfection. ‘‘For I desired 
mercy, and not sacrifice,’ said the Lord by the mouth of His prophet 
(Osee, vi. 6). God, with whom there is mercy and plenteous forgive- 
ness, has again and again shown Himself generous to us; there is, there- 
fore, not merely a counsel but the obligation that we should in turn be 
generous towards those who trespass against ourselves. Let then the 
threat of our Divine Saviour be an incentive for us: ‘“‘Shouldst not thou 
then have had compassion also on thy fellow-servant as I had compas- 
sion on thee? . . . Soalsoshall My Heavenly Father do to you if you 
forgive not every one his brother from your heart.” But, still better, 
let us be moved by the spirit of love and perfection of which Our Lord 
and Saviour Himself gave us the example when He forgave His enemies 
and prayed for them even on the cross. We pray to His Father and 
ours: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.”” What a 
different world it would be if each and every one verified in his conduct 
the latter part of that petition! Even though our generosity should pass 
unnoticed in this world, there is the unfailing promise contained in the 
Master’s word, to be fulfilled in the final consummation: ‘Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”” Amen. 











Book Reviews 


Society and Social Problems 


The heated discussion to which social problems have been subjected 
in these days has not clarified but rather obscured many important 
points of a basic nature. There is much muddled thinking in the field 
of economics, and the policies arising from such confusion of ideas are of 
dubious value, if not actually dangerous. Most of the proposals for the 
betterment of economic conditions are dictated by considerations of 
expediency and do not go to the root of the evil. What we need now 
more than ever is a thorough understanding of principles that will di- 
rect the movement for social reform into safe channels and prevent blind 
experimental groping. It is a pleasure to bring to the notice of the 
reader two volumes dealing with fundamental aspects of the subject 
which is at present agitating the public mind. 

Though this may be considered old-fashioned, we are still convinced 
that the family and the home are the most important things in social 
life. An age of feminism which is alienating woman from the home and 
temptingly dangling before her eyes careers of every description as the 
proper goal of womanly aspirations, has completely eclipsed this idea. 
The future will recognize that the desertion of the home by woman has 
more to do with our present economic upset than any other single cause. 
Nothing will be more profitable to our generation than a return to the 
old ideals. The study of this subject which Father Morrison gives us, 
therefore, is very timely and eminently useful.’ All the questions that 
cluster around this topic and that have a very practical bearing on social 
life are well and fully treated in the pages of the book which is conceived 
as an outline for class discussion in colleges but will also be helpful to the 
general reader. The author follows the problem method, which has the 
special advantage that it holds the attention of the student and brings 
him into contact with the realities of life. Some of these problems throw 
a lurid light on existing conditions, and show in a startling manner the 
sad plight into which the family of our days has fallen. The author 
gives evidence of extensive reading and of practical experience. He 
likewise offers suggestions for further study and reading. The book is 
well planned and calculated to do much good. 

One of the most vital questions at the moment is that of the real func- 
tion of the State. There is a tendency just now to expand the sphere of 
state activity and make it absorb all departments of social life. This 
unfortunate trend endangers not only liberty but culture and civiliza- 


1 Marriage. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J., A.M. (The Bruce Publishing Company). 
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tion as well. The question can be properly settled only on the basis of 
an honest analysis of the true nature and meaning of society. We wel- 
come Dr. Glenn’s efforts in this direction.? His pithy volume offers us 
what we require—a philosophy of human society. Such a study pre- 
supposes right notions concerning the nature of human personality and 
the purpose of human existence. One who does not understand man, 
for whose benefit society exists, cannot understand society. The very 
extended chapter on man as the social element, accordingly, is not out of 
place in a volume on sociology, but is rather called for in an age that re- 
gards man as the product of society and tends to obliterate the individual. 
The importance of the family as the social unit is also duly stressed. In 
conformity with the Papal Encyclicals, social groups likewise receive a 
measure of attention and the State is reduced to its right proportions. 
The attitude of the author with regard to state activity is well expressed 
in the following passage which the ardent advocates of state omnipo- 
tence would do well to ponder: ‘The principle of limited and justified 
state intervention may be stated in the following terms: the State has the 
right and the duty of intervening to aid the efforts of its members only 
when an evil condition of affairs affects or threatens a notable number of 
families or citizens, and no other agency can deal adequately with the 
situation. For, be it ever carefully remembered, the State is the ser- 
vant of its members; it exists to help its members, not to possess them 
and to put their activities under arbitrary rules.” Labor, population, 
taxation and world problems are briefly but satisfactorily discussed. 

As the scope of the treatise demands, it does not enter into detail but 
confines itself to a concise and lucid exposition of essential principles. 
We will not quarrel with the author’s invasion of the field of theodicy, 
but accept it as a fait accompli. There is quite enough to make us feel 


grateful. 
CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 


2 Sociology. A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Human Society. By Paul J. 
Glenn, Ph.D., $.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co.). 


Catholicism in the Middle-West 


Dr. Garraghan has presented nine chapters of historic material that 
carry a romantic interest.1_ The average reader who has only a cursory 
knowledge of this history will find some difficulty in following the wealth 
-of detail presented. The book is splendidly documented, but the 
reader will feel the need of more maps. It is primarily a story of Catho- 
licity in our Trans-Mississippi West during the French colonial period 
and the early American period. The account of the experiences of the 
Trappist Monks is of special interest. The large Catholic population 


1 Chapters in Frontier History. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Ph.D., Re- 
search Professor of History, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. (Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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of the Dioceses of Chicago and St. Louis will find that they have a wealth 
of splendid Catholic traditions. 

In ‘‘The First Cardinal of the West,’’? the compiler presents the story 
of the Church in the Archdiocese of Chicago under the administration of 
His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein. He gives us a strirring 
account of the herculean labors and accomplishments of the first Cardinal 
of the West. The scope of his activity is seemingly limitless. No work 
that contributes to the spread of the principles of the Gospel is outside 
his province, but he will be chiefly remembered for his work in the fields 
of education and sociology. His energy is boundless, his provision pro- 
phetic. He is the Cardinal of youth. Catholic leaders of youth every- 
where may read with profit and edification the story of the development 
of the Catholic Youth Organization of Chicago under the leadership of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., V.G. In 
his preface, Bishop Sheil expresses the hope that Cardinal Mundelein 
may write an autobiography that will enlarge, enhance and enliven the 
store of facts recorded in this volume. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


2 Compiled from authentic sources by Paul R. Martin (The New World Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago). 


The Dissolution of the Sinaitic Covenant 


Is the Sinaitic pact which God arranged with the Jewish nation still 
continuing, as Judaism maintains, or has it been supplanted by a new 
covenant established with the individual through Jesus Christ, as 
Christianity asserts? What was the attitude of the Prophets to this 
vital question? 

In Dr. Newton’s little book on Biblical theology’ there is a wealth of 
doctrine. One of the most important subjects in Old Testament theol- 
ogy, the Sinaitic covenant, is considered. The origin, rise, and downfall 
of the Jewish people can be easily traced in the historical books of the 
Bible. The history of the Jewish nation, however, is more than the 
accumulation of material facts. It is the history of a revealed religion. 

In the introductory chapter (pp. 1-27) the author shows that of all the 
religious covenants the Sinaitic pact was the Magna Charta, the national 
constitution, of the community. Having carefully weighed the texts of 
the pre-exilic Prophets, he not only defines this covenant, but at the 
same time conclusively demonstrates that this covenant received no 
essential modifications in the utterances of the post-exilic Prophets 
(pp. 28-53). According to these Prophets the Sinaitic pact was of a 
bilateral nature, clearly expressed in the formula: ‘You My people, 
I your God.” It consisted of a free and special attachment of Jahweh 


. —- on the Covenant (pp. XX—234, Cleveland). By William L. Newton, M.A., 
.Ser.D. 
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for the Jewish nation, and Israel was to give herself unreservedly to 
Him. Every action of infidelity was a rejection of Jahweh or a rebel- 
lion against Him (pp. 54-80). In this arrangement between Jahweh 
and Israel an ethical code or law (Ex., xx—xxiii) was an integral part of the 
covenant, the determinant of the standard of holiness that was to be 
maintained if the pact was to continue. The ceremonial or liturgical 
regulations were not included in the terms of the covenant, but were only 
means of assisting it; they were mere adjuncts of the law of the Torah 
(pp. 81-107). In Chapter V the origin of the covenant is explained ac- 
cording to the Prophets. The views of modern critics are expounded 
and aptly refuted (pp. 108-128). The Prophets charged the nation 
with breaking the Mount Sinai agreement by its violation of the Torah. 
The efforts of the Prophets always met resistance. They therefore pre- 
dicted the dissolution of the Sinaitic covenant (pp. 129-176). In the 
final chapter the restoration and the new covenant are explained ac- 
cording to the mind of the Prophets. This spiritual reéstablishment 
by means of a new, perfect, and indestructible covenant will be ac- 
complished through the leadership and agency of the Messiah (pp. 
177-230). 

In this book Dr. Newton has given us a scholarly contribution to 
Biblical theology. To all who are interested in understanding the 
prophetical mission as well as the history of revealed religion this book 
can be most highly recommended. It contains an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy; however, an index of subject-matter remains a desideratum. 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
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